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Part V. 


CHAPTER LI. 
MR. PUDDICOMBE’S BOOT. 


Ir was not to be expected that the matter 
should be kept out of the county newspaper, 
or even from those in the metropolis. There 
was too much of romance in the story, too 
good a tale to be told, for any such hope. 
The man’s former life and the woman’s, the 
disappearance of her husband and his re- 
appearance after his reported death, the de- 
parture of the couple from St. Louis and the 
coming of Lefroy to Bowick, formed together 


a most attractive subject. But it could not 
VoL, I. B 
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be told without reference to Dr. Wortle’s 
school, to Dr. Wortle’s position as clergyman 
of the parish,—and also to the fact which was 
considered by his enemies to be of all the 
facts the most damning, that Mr. Peacocke 
had for a time been allowed to preach in the 
parish church. The ‘ Broughton Gazette,’ a 
newspaper which was supposed to be alto- 
gether devoted to the interest of the diocese, 
was very eloquent on this subject. ‘‘ We do 
not desire,” said the ‘ Broughton Gazette,’ ‘to 
make any remarks as to the management of 
Dr. Wortle’s school. We leave all that between 
him and the parents of the boys who are edu- 
cated there. We are perfectly aware that 
Dr. Wortle himself is a scholar, and that his 
school has been deservedly successful. It is 
advisable, no doubt, that in such an establish- 
ment none should be employed whose lives 
are openly immoral ;—but as we have said 
before, it is not our purpose to insist upon 


this. Parents, if they feel themselves to be 


Sg: 
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aggrieved, can remedy the evil by withdraw- 
ing their sons. But when we consider the 
great power which is placed in the hands of 
an incumbent of a parish, that he is endowed 
as it were with the freehold of his pulpit, that 
he may put up whom he will to preach the 
Gospel to his parishioners, even in a certain 
degree in opposition to his bishop, we think 
that we do no more than our duty in calling 
attention to such a case as this.” Then the 
whole story was told at great length, so as to 
give the “we” of the ‘Broughton Gazette’ 
a happy opportunity of making its leading 
article not only much longer, but much more 
amusing, than usual. ‘‘ We must say,” con- 
tinued the writer, as he concluded his narra- 
tive, “that this man should not have been 
allowed to preach in the Bowick pulpit. He 
is no doubt a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and Dr. Wortle was within his 
rights in asking for his assistance; but the 


incumbent of a parish is responsible for those 
B 2 
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he employs, and that responsibility now rests 
on Dr. Wortle.” 

There was a great deal in this that made 
the Doctor very angry,—so angry that he 
did not know how to restrain himself. The 
matter had been argued as though he had 
employed the clergyman in his church after 
he had known the history. “For aught I 
know,” he said to Mrs. Wortle, “ any curate 
coming to me might have three wives, all 
alive.” 

“That would be most improbable,” said 
Mrs. Wortle. | 

“So was all this improbable,—just as im- 
probable. Nothing could be more improbable. 
Do we not all feel overcome with pity for the 
poor woman because she encountered trouble 
that was so improbable? How much more 
improbable was it that I should come across 
a clergyman who had encountered such im- 
probabilities.” In answer to this Mrs. Wortle 
could only shake her head, not at all under- 
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standing the purport of her husband’s argu- 
ment. 

But what was said about his school hurt 
him more than what was said about his 
church. In regard to his church he was 
impregnable. Not even the Bishop could 
touch him,—or even annoy him much. But 
this ‘ penny-a-liner,” as the Doctor indig- 
nantly called him, had attacked him in his 
tenderest point. After declaring that he did 
not intend to meddle with the school, he had 
gone on to point out that an immoral person 
had been employed there, and had then in- 
vited all parents to take away their sons. 
‘“He doesn’t know what moral and immoral 
means,” said the Doctor, again pleading his 
own case to his own wife. ‘‘ As far as I 
know, it would be hard to find a man of a 
higher moral feeling than Mr. Peacocke, or a 
woman than his wife.” 

“IT suppose they ought to have separated 


when it was found out,’ said Mrs. Wortle. 
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‘No, no,” he shouted ; “I hold that they 
were right. He was right to cling to her, and 
she was bound to obey him. Such a fellow 
as that,”,—and he crushed the paper up in his 
hand in his wrath, as though he were crush- 
ing the editor himself,—‘ such a fellow as 
that knows nothing of morality, nothing of 
honour, nothing of tenderness. What he did 
I would have done, and I’ll stick to him 
through it all in spite of the Bishop, in spite 
of the newspapers, and in spite of all the 
rancour of all my enemies.” Then he got up 
and walked about the room in such a fury 
that his wife did not dare to speak to him. 
Should he or should he not answer the news- 
paper? ‘That was a question which for the 
first two days after he had read the article 
greatly perplexed him. He would have been 
very ready to advise any other man what to 
do in such a cage. ‘“ Never notice what may 
be written about you in a newspaper,” he 


would have said. Such is the advice which 
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a man always gives to his friend. But 
when the case comes to himself he finds it 
sometimes almost impossible to follow it. 
‘““What’s the use? Who cares what the 
‘Broughton Gazette’ says? let it pass, and 
it will be forgotten in three days. If you 
stir the mud yourself, it will hang about you 
for months. It is just what they want you to 
do. They cannot go on by themselves, and 
so the subject dies away from them; but if 
you write rejoinders they have a contributor 
working for them for nothing, and one whose 
writing will be much more acceptable to their 
readers than any that comes from their own 
anonymous scribes. It is very disagreeable 
to be worried like a rat by a dog; but why 
should you go into the kennel and unneces- 
sarily put yourself in the way of it?’ The 
Doctor had said this more than once to 
clerical friends who were burning with indig- 
nation at something that had been written 


about them. But now he was burning him- 
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self, and could hardly keep his fingers from 
pen and ink. 

In this emergency he went to Mr. Puddi- 
combe, not, as he said to himself, for advice, 
but in order that he might hear what Mr. 
Puddicombe would have to say about it. He 
did not like Mr. Puddicombe, but he believed 
in him,—which was more than he quite did 
with the Bishop. Mr. Puddicombe would 
tell him his true thoughts. Mr. Puddicombe 
would be unpleasant very likely; but he 
would be sincere and friendly. So he went 
to Mr. Puddicombe. ‘“ It seems to me,” he 
said, ‘‘ almost necessary that I should answer 
such allegations as these for the sake of 
truth.” 

** You are not responsible for the truth of 
the ‘ Broughton Gazette, ” said Mr. Pud- 
dicombe. 

‘‘ But I am responsible to a certain degree 
that false reports shall not be spread abroad 


as to what is done in my church.” 
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‘You can contradict nothing that the 
newspaper has said.” 

“It is implied,” said the Doctor, “that I 
allowed Mr. Peacocke to preach in my church 
after I knew his marriage was informal.” 

*‘There is no such statement in the para- 
graph,” said Mr. Puddicombe, after attentive 
reperusal of the article. ‘‘ The writer has 
written in a hurry, as such writers generally 
do, but has made no statement such as you 
presume. Were you to answer him, you 
could only do so by an elaborate statement of 
the exact facts of the case. It can hardly be 
worth your while, in defending yourself 
against the ‘ Broughton Gazette,’ to tell the 
whole story in public of Mr. Peacocke’s life 
and fortunes.” 

‘** You would pass it over altogether P ”’ 

“ Certainly I would.” | 

‘* And so acknowledge the truth of all that 
the newspaper says.” 


““[ do not know that the paper says any- 
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thing untrue,” said Mr. Puddicombe, not 
looking the Doctor in the face, with his eyes 
turned to the ground, but evidently with the 
determination to say what he thought, how- 
ever unpleasant it might be. ‘“ The fact is 
that you have fallen into a—misfortune.”’ 

“I don’t acknowledge it at all,” said the 
Doctor. 

‘¢ All your friends at any rate will think so, 
let the story be told as it may. It was a mis- 
fortune that this lady whom you had taken 
into your establishment should have proved 
not to be the gentleman’s wife. When I am 
taking a walk through the fields and get one 
of my feet deeper than usual into the mud, I 
always endeavour to bear it as well as I may 
before the eyes of those who meet me rather 
than make futile efforts to get rid of the dirt 
and look as though nothing had happened. 
The dirt, when it is rubbed and smudged 
and scraped is more palpably dirt than the 


honest mud.” 
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“T will not admit that I am dirty at all,” 
said the Doctor. | 

“ Nor do I, in the case which | describe. 
I admit nothing; but I let those who see me 
form their own opiuion. If any one asks me 
about my boot I tell him that it is a matter 
of no consequence. I advise you to do the 
same. You will only make the smudges more 
palpable if you write to the ‘ Broughton 
Gazette.’ ” 

“Would you say nothing to the boys’ 
parents ?”’ asked the Doctor. 

‘‘There, perhaps, I am not a judge, as I 
never kept a school ;—but I think not. If 
any father writes to you, then tell him the 
truth.” 

If the matter had gone no farther than this, 
the Doctor might probably have left Mr. Pud- 
dicombe’s house with a sense of thankfulness 
for the kindness rendered to him; but he 
did go farther, and endeavoured to extract 


from his friend some sense of the injustice 
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shown by the Bishop, the Stantiloups, the 

newspaper, and his enemies in general through 
the diocese, But here he failed signally. ‘1 
really think, Dr. Wortle, that you could not 
have expected it otherwise.” 

“ Expect that people should lie ? ” 

“I don’t know about lies. If people have 
told lies I have not seen them or heard them. 
I don’t think the Bishop has lied.” 

“TI don’t mean the Bishop; though I do 
think that he has shown a great want of what 
I may call liberality towards a clergyman in 
his diocese.” 

‘‘ No doubt he thinks you have been wrong. 
By liberality you mean sympathy. Why 
should you expect him to sympathise with 
your wrong-doing ? ” 

“What have I done wrong ?” 

‘‘'You have countenanced immorality and 
deceit in a brother clergyman.” 

“T deny it,” said the Doctor, rising up im- 


petuously from his chair. 
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“Then I do not understand the position, 
Dr. Wortle. That is all I can say.” 

“To my thinking, Mr. Puddicombe, I never 
came across a better man than Mr. Peacocke 
in my life.” 

“TI cannot make comparisons. As to the 
best man I ever met in my life I might have 
to acknowledge that even he had done wrong 
in certain circumstances. As the matter ia 
forced upon me, I have to express my opinion 
that a great sin was committed both by the 
man and by the woman. You not only con- 
done the sin, but declare both by your words 
and deeds that you sympathise with the sin 
as well as with the sinners. You have no 
right to expect that the Bishop will sympa- 
thise with you in that ;—nor can it be but that 
in such a country as this the voices of many 
will be loud against you.” 

“And yours as loud as any,” said the 
Doctor, angrily. 

“That is unkind and unjust,” said Mr. 
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Puddicombe. ‘“ What I have said, I have 
said to yourself, and not to others; and what I 
have said, I have said in answer to questions 
asked by yourself.” Then the Doctor apolo- 
gised with what grace he could. But when 
he left the house his heart was still bitter 
against Mr. Puddicombe. 

He was almost ashamed of himself as he 
‘rode back to Bowick,—first, because he had 
condescended to ask advice, and then because, 
after having asked it, he had been so tho- 
roughly scolded. There was no one whom 
Mr. Puddicombe would admit to have been 
wrong in the matter except the Doctor him- 
_ self. And yet though he had been so conn- 
selled and so scolded, he had found himself 
obliged to apologize before he left the house ! 
And, too, he had been made to understand 
that he had better not rush into print. 
Though the ‘ Broughton Gazette’ should 
come to the attack again and again, he must 


hold his peace. That reference to Mr. Puddi- 
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come’s dirty boot had convinced him. He 
could see the thoroughly squalid look of the 
boot that had been scraped in vain, and ap- 
preciate the wholesomeness of the unadulter- 
ated mud. There was more in the man than 
he had ever acknowledged before. There 
was a consistency in him, and a courage, and 
an honesty of purpose. But there was no 
softness of heart. Had there been a grain of 
tenderness there, he could not not have 
spoken so often as he had done of Mrs. Pea- 
cocke without expressing some grief at the 
unmerited sorrows to which that poor lady 
had been subjected. 

His own heart melted with ruth as he 
thought, while riding home, of the cruelty to 
which she had been and was subjected. She 
was all alone there, waiting, waiting, waiting, 
_ till the dreary days should have gone by. And 
if no good news should come, if Mr. Peacocke 
should return with tidings that her hus- 


band was alive and well, what should she do 
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then? What would the world then have in 
store for her? ‘“ If it were me,” said the 
Doctor to himself, “‘I’d take her to some 
other home and treat her as my wife in spite 
of all the Puddicombes in creation ;—in spite 
of all the bishops.” 

The Doctor, though he was a self-asserting 
and somewhat violent man, was thoroughly 
soft-hearted. It is to be hoped that the 
reader has already learned as much as that ; 
— aman with a kind, tender, affectionate 
nature. It would perhaps be unfair to raise 
a question whether he would have done as 
much, been so willing to sacrifice himself, 
for a plain woman. Had Mr. Stantiloup, or 
Sir Samuel Griffin if he had suddenly come 
again to life, been found to have prior wives 


also living, would the Doctor have found 


shelter for them in their ignominy and 


trouble? Mrs. Wortle, who knew her hus- 
band thoroughly, was sure that he would not 


have done so. Mrs. Peacocke was a very 


QQ eee. 
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beautiful woman, and the Doctor was a man 
who thoroughly admired beauty. To say 
that Mrs. Wortle was jealous would be quite 
untrue. She liked to see her husband talk- 
ing to a pretty woman, because he would be 
sure to be in a good humour and sure to 
make the best of himself. She loved to see 
him shine. But she almost wished that Mrs. 
Peacocke had been ugly, because there would 
not then have been so much danger about the 
school. 

“T’m just going up to see her,” said the 
Doctor, as soon as he got home,—‘‘just to 
ask her what she wants.” 

“JT don’t think she wants anything,” said 
Mrs. Wortle, weakly. 

“ Does she not? She must be a very odd 
woman if she can live there all day alone, and 
not want to see a human creature.” 

‘““T was with her yesterday.” 

“ And therefore I will call to-day,” said 


the Doctor, leaving the room with his hat on. 
VOL. II. C 
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When he was shown up into the sitting- 
room he found Mrs. Peacocke with a news- 
paper in her hand. He could see at a glance 
that it was a copy of the ‘Broughton 
Gazette,’ and could see also the length and 
outward show of the very article which he 
had been discussing with Mr. Puddicombe. 
“Dr. Wortle,” she said, “if you don’t mind, 
I will go away from this.” 

“But I do mind. Why should you go 
away ?”’ 

“They have been writing about me in the 
newspapers.” 

“That was to be expected.” 

“But they have been writing about 
you.” 

“That was to have been expected also. 
You don’t suppose they can hurt me?” 
This was a false boast, but in such conversa- 
tions he was almost bound to boast. 

“Itis I, then, am hurting you?” 


‘You ;—oh dear, no; not in the least.” 
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“But Ido. They talk of boys going away 
from the school.” 

““ Boys will go and boys will come, but we 
run on for ever,” said the Doctor, playfully. 

‘*T can well understand that it should be 
so,’ said Mrs. Peacocke, passing over the 
Doctor’s parody as though unnoticed; “ and 
I perceive that I ought not to be here.” 

‘Where ought you to be, then ? ” said he, 
intending simply to carry on his joke. 

“Where indeed! There is no where. 
But wherever I may do least injury to inno- 
cent people,—to people who have not been 
driven by storms out of the common path of 
life. For this place I am peculiarly unfit.” 

“Will you find any place where you will be 
made more welcome ? ”’ 

“T think not.” 

«Then let me manage the rest. You have 
been reading that dastardly article in the 
paper. It will have no effect upon me. 


Look here, Mrs. Peacocke ;”?—then he got 
Cc 2 
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up and held her hand as though he were 
going, but he remained some moments while 
he was still speaking to her,—still holding 
her hand ;—‘“‘it was settled between your 
husband and me, when he went away, that 
you should remain here under my charge till 
his return. I am bound to him to find a 
home for you. I think you are as much 
bound to obey him,—which you can only do 
by remaining here.” 

“T would wish to obey him, certainly.” 

“You ought to do so,—from the peculiar 
circumstances more especially. Don’t trouble 
your mind about the school, but do as he 
desired. There is no question but that you 
must do so. Good-bye. Mrs. Wortle or I 
will come and see you to-morrow.” Then, 
and not till then, he dropped her hand. 

On the next day Mrs. Wortle did call, 
though these visits were to her an intolerable 
nuisance. But it was certainly better that 


she should alternate the visits with the 
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Doctor than that he should go every day. 
The Doctor had declared that charity required 
that one of them should see the poor woman 
daily. He was quite willing that they should 
perform the task day and day about,—but 
should his wife omit the duty he must go in 
his wife’s place. What would all the world 
of Bowick say if the Doctor were to visit a 
lady, a young and a beautiful lady, every day, 
whereas his wife visited the lady not at all? 
Therefore they took it turn about, except that 
sometimes the Doctor accompanied his wite. 
The Doctor had once suggested that his wife 
should take the poor lady out in her carriage. 
But against this even Mrs. Wortle had re- 
belled. ‘ Under such circumstances as hers 
she ought not to be seen driving about,”’ said 
Mrs. Wortle. The Doctor had submitted to 
this, but still thought that the world of 
Bowick was very cruel. 

Mrs. Wortle, though she made no com- 
plaint, thought that she was used cruelly in 
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the matter. There had been an intention of 
going into Brittany during these summer 
holidays. The little tour had been almost 
promised. But the affairs of Mrs. Peacocke 
were of such a nature as not to allow the 
Doctor to be absent. ‘*‘ You and Mary can 
go, and Henry will go with you.” Henry 
was a bachelor brother of Mrs. Wortle, who 
was always very much at the Doctor’s dis- 
posal, and at hers. But certainly she was 
not going to quit England, not going to quit 
home at all, while her husband remained 
there, and while Mrs. Peacocke was an 
inmate of the school. It was not that she 
was jealous. The idea was absurd. Bnt she 
knew very well what Mrs. Stantiloup would 


gay. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘“RVERYBODY’S BUSINESS.’ 


Bur there arose a trouble greater than 
that occasioned by the ‘ Broughton Gazette.’ 
There came out an article in a London weekly 
newspaper, called ‘Everybody’s Business,’ 
which nearly drove the Doctor mad. This 
was on the last Saturday of the holidays. 
The holidays had been commenced in the 
middle of July, and went on till the end of 
August. Things had not gone well at 
Bowick during these weeks. The parents of 
all the four newly-expected boys had— 
changed their minds. One father had dis- 
covered that he could not afford it. Another 
declared that the mother could not be got to 


part with her darling quite so soon as he had 
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expected. A third had found that a private 
tutor at home would best suit his purposes. 
While the fourth boldly said that he did not 
like to send his boy because of the “ fuss ”’ 
which had been made about Mr. and Mrs. 
Peacocke. Had this last come alone, the 
Doctor would probably have resented such a 
communication; but following the others as 
it did, he preferred the fourth man to any of 
the other three. ‘‘ Miserable cowards,” he 
said to himself, as he docketed the letters and 
put them away. But the greatest blow of all, 
—of all blows of this sort,—came to him from 
poor Lady Anne Clifford. She wrote a pite- 
ous letter to him, in which she implored hin 
to allow her to take her two boys away. 

“My dear Doctor Wortle,” she said, ‘ so 
many people have been telling so many 
dreadful things about this horrible affair, that 
I do not dare to send my darling boys back 
to Bowick again. Uncle Clifford and Lord 
Robert both say that I should be very wrong, 
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The Marchioness has said so much about it 
that I dare not go against her. You know 
what my own feelings are about you and dear 
Mrs. Wortle ; but ] am not my own mistress. 
They all tell me that it is my first duty to 
think about the dear boys’ welfare; and of 
course that is true. I hope you won’t be 
very angry with me, and will write one line 
to say that you forgive ine.—Yours most sin- 
cerely, 
“ ANNE CLIFFORD.” 


In answer to this the Doctor did write as 


follows ;— 


“My pear Lapy Annge,—Of course your 
duty is very plain,—to do what you think best 
for the boys; and it is natural enough that 
you should follow the advice of your relatives 
and theirs.—Faithfully yours, 


“ JEFFREY WORTLE.”’ 


He could not bring himself to write in a 


more friendly tone, or to tell her that he for- 
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gave her. His sympathies were not with her. 
His sympathies at the present moment were 
only with Mrs. Peacocke. But then Lady 
Anne Clifford was not a beautiful woman, as 
was Mrs. Peacocke. 

This was a great blow. Two other boys 
had also been summoned away, making five 
in all, whose premature departure was owing 
altogether to the virulent tongue of that 
wretched old Mother Shipton. And there had 
been four who were to come in the place of 
four others, who, in the course of nature, were 
going to carry on their more advanced studies 
elsewhere. Vacancies such as these had al- 
ways been pre-occupied long beforehand by 
ambitious parents. These very four places 
had been pre-occupied, but now they were all 
vacant. There would be nine empty beds in 
the school when it met again after the holi- 
days; and the Doctor well understood that 
nine beds remaining empty would soon cause 


others to be emptied. It is success that cre- 
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ates success, and decay that produces decay. 
Gradual decay he knew that he could not 
endure. He must shut up his school,—give 
up his employment, — and retire altogether 
from the activity of life. He felt that if it 
came to this with him he must in very truth 
turn his face to the wall and die. Would it, 
—would it really come to that, that Mrs. 
Stantiloup should have altogether conquered 
him in the combat that had sprung up 
between them ? 

But yet he would not give up Mrs. Pea- 
cocke. Indeed, circumstanced as he was, he 
could not give her up. He had promised not 
only her, but her absent husband, that until 
his return there should be a home for her in 
the school-house. There would be a cowardice 
in going back from his word which was alto- 
gether foreign to his nature. He could not 
bring himself to retire from the fight, even 
though by doing so he might save himself 


from tho actual final slaughter which seemed 
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to be imminent. He thought only of making 
fresh attacks upon his enemy, instead of 
meditating flight from those which were made 
upon him. As a dog, when another dog has 
got him well by the ear, thinks not at all of 
his own wound, but only how he may catch 
his enemy by the lip, so was the Doctor in 
regard to Mrs. Stantiloup. When the two 
Clifford boys were taken away, he took some 
joy to himself in remembering that Mr. Stan- 
tiloup could not pay his butcher’s bill. 

Then, just at the end of the holidays, some 
good-natured friend sent to him a copy of 
‘Everybody’s Business.’ There is no duty 
which a man owes to himself more clearly 
than that of throwing into the waste-paper 
basket, unsearched and even unopened, all 
newspapers sent to him without a previously- 
declared purpose. The sender has either 
written something himself which he wishes to 
force you to read, or else he has been desirous 


of wounding you by some ill-natured criticism 
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upon yourself. ‘ Everybody’s Business’ was 
a paper which, in the natural course of things, 
did not find its way into the Bowick Rectory ; 
and the Doctor, though he was no doubt ac- 
quainted with the title, had never even looked 
at its columns. It was the purpose of the 
periodical to amuse its readers, as its name 
declared, with the private affairs of their 
neighbours. It went boldly about its work, 
excusing itself by the assertion that Jones 
was just as well inclined to be talked about 
as Smith was to hear whatever could be said 
about Jones. As both parties were served, 
what could be the objection? It was in the 
main good-natured, and probably did most 
frequently gratify the Joneses, while it af- 
forded considerable amusement to the listless 
and numerous Smiths of the world. If you 
can’t read and understand Jones’s speech in 
Parliament, you may at any rate have mind 
enough to interest yourself with the fact that 


he never composed a word of it in his own 
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room without a ring on his finger and a flower 
in his button-hole. It may also be agreeable 
to know that Walker the poet always takes a 
mutton-chop and two glasses of sherry at 
half-past one. ‘ Everybody’s Business’ did 
this for everybody to whom such excitement 
was agreeable. But in managing everybody’s 
business in that fashion, let a writer be as 
good-natured as he may and let the principle 
be ever so well-founded that nobody is to be 
hurt, still there are dangers. It is not always 
easy to know what will hurt and what will 
not. And then sometimes there will come a 
temptation to be, not spiteful, but specially 
amusing. There must be danger, and a writer 
will sometimes be indiscreet. Personalities 
will lead to libels even when the libeller has 
been most innocent. It may be that after all 
the poor poet never drank a glass of sherry 
before dinner in his life,—it may be that a 
little toast-and-water, even with his dinner, 


gives him all the refreshment that he wants, 
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and that two glasses of alcoholic mixture in 
the middle of the day shall seem, when 
imputed to him, to convey a charge of down- 
right inebriety. But the writer has perhaps 
learned to regard two glasses of meridian 
wine as but a moderate amount of sustenta- 
tion. This man is much flattered if it be 
given to be understood of him that he falls in 
love with every pretty woman that he sees; 
—whereas another will think that he has 
‘been made subject to a foul calumny by such 
Insinuation. | 

‘Everybody’s Business’ feli into some such 
mistake as this, in that very amusing article 
which was written for the delectation of its 
readers in reference to Dr. Wortle and Mrs. 
Peacocke. The ‘Broughton Gazette’ no 
doubt confined itself to the clerical and 
highly moral views of the case, and, having 
dealt with the subject chiefly on behalf of the 
Close and the admirers of the Close, had 


made no allusion to the fact that Mrs. Pea- 
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cocke was a very pretty woman. One or two 
other local papers had been more scurrilous, 
and had, with ambiguous and timid words, 
alluded to the Doctor’s personal admiration 
for the lady. These, or the rumours created 
by them, had reached one of the funniest and 
lightest-handed of the contributors to ‘ Every- 
body’s Business,’ and he had concocted an 
amusing article,—which he had not intended 
to be at all libellous, which he had thought 
to be only funny. He had not appreciated, 
probably, the tragedy of the lady’s position, 
or the sanctity of that of the gentleman. 
There was comedy in the idea of the Doctor 
having sent one husband away to America to 
look after the other while he consoled the 
wife in England. “It must be admitted,” 
said the writer, “that the Doctor has the 
best of it. While one gentleman is gouging 
the other,—as cannot but be expected,—the 
Doctor will be at any rate in security, enjoy- 


ing the smiles of beauty under his own fig- 
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tree at Bowick. After a hot morning with 
‘runrw’ in the school, there will be ‘amo’ in 
the cool of the evening.” And this was 
absolutely sent to him by some good-natured 
friend ! | 

The funny writer obtained a popularity 
wider probably than he had expected. His 
words reached Mrs. Stantiloup, as well as the 
Doctor, and were read even in the Bishop’s 
palace. They were quoted even in the 
‘Broughton Gazette,’ not with approbation, 
but in a high tone of moral severity. ‘See 
the nature of the language to which Dr. 
Wortle’s conduct has subjected the whole of 
the diocese!’’ That was the tone of the 
criticism made by the ‘ Broughton Gazette’ 
on the article in ‘Everybody’s Business.’ 
‘‘ What else has he a right to expect?” said 
Mrs. Stantiloup to Mrs. Rolland, having made 
quite a journey into Broughton for the sake 
of discussing it at the palace. There she 


explained it all to Mrs. Rolland, having her- 
VoL. I. D 
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self studied the Bassas so as fully to appre- 
ciate the virus contained in it. ‘He passes 
all the morning in the school whipping the 
boys himself because he has sent Mr. Pea- 
cocke away, and then amuses himself in 
the evening by making love to Mr. Pea- 
cocke’s wife, as he calls her.” Dr. Wortle, 
when he read and re-read the article, and 
when the jokes which were made upon it 
reached his ears, as they were sure to do, was 
nearly maddened by what he called the heart- 
less iniquity of the world; but his state 
became still worse when he received an 
affectionate but solemn letter from the Bishop 
warning him of his danger. An affectionate 
letter from a bishop must surely be the most 
disagreeable missive which a parish clergy- 
man can receive. Affection from one man to 
another is not natural in letters. A bishop 
never writes affectionately unless he means to 
reprove severely. When he calls a clergyman 


his “ dear brother in Christ,” he is sure to go 
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on to show that the man so called is alto- 
gether unworthy of the name. So it was 
with a letter now received at Bowick, in 
which the Bishop expressed his opinion that 
Dr. Wortle ought not to pay any further 
visits to Mrs. Peacocke till she should have 
settled herself down with one legitimate hus- 
band, let that legitimate husband be who it 
might. The Bishop did not indeed, at first, 
make reference by name to ‘ Everybody’s 
Business,’ but he stated that the ‘ metro- 
politan press” had taken up the matter, and 
that scandal would take place in the diocese 
if further cause were given. “It is not 
enough to be innocent,” said the Bishop, 
“but men must know that we are so. 

Then there came a sharp and pressing 
correspondence between thie Bishop and the 
Doctor, which lasted four or five days. The 
Doctor, without referring to any other portion 
of the Bishop’s letter, demanded to know to 


what “‘ metropolitan newspaper” the Bishop 
D2 
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had alluded, as, if any such paper had spread 
scandalous imputations as to him, the Doctor, 
respecting the lady in question, it would be 
his, the Doctor’s, duty to proceed against that 
newspaper for libel. In answer to this the 
Bishop, in a note much shorter and much less 
affectionate than his former letter, said that 
he did not wish to name any metropolitan 
newspaper. But the Doctor would not, of 
course, put up with such an answer as this. 
He wrote very solemnly now, if not affection- 
ately. ‘‘ His lordship had spoken of ‘ scandal 
in the diocese.’ The words,’ said the 
Doctor, “contained a most grave charge. 
He did not mean to say that any such accusa- 
tion had been made by the Bishop himself ; 
but such accusation must have been made by 
some one at least of the London newspapers 
or the Bishop would not have been justified 
in what he has written. Under such circum- 
stances he, Dr. Wortle, thought himself 
entitled to demand from the Bishop the name 
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of the newspaper in question, and the date on 
which the article had appeared.” 

In answer to this there came no written 
reply, but a copy of the ‘ Everybody’s Busi- 
ness’ which the Doctor had already seen. 
He had, no doubt, known from the first that 
it was the funny paragraph about “ tymrw ” 
and “amo” to which the Bishop had referred. 
But in the serious steps which he now in- 
tended to take, he was determined to have 
positive proof from the hands of the Bishop 
himself. The Bishop had not directed the 
pernicious newspaper with his own hands, but 
if called upon, could not deny that it had 
been sent from the palace by his orders. 
Having received it, the Doctor wrote back at 


once as follows ;— 


‘“Rigst REVEREND AND DEAR Lorp,—Any 
word coming from your lordship to me is of 
grave Importance, as should, I think, be all 


words coming from a bishop to his clergy ; 
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and they are of special importance when con- 
taining a reproof, whether deserved or unde- 
served. The scurrilous and vulgar attack 
made upon me in the newspaper which your 
lordship has sent to me would not have been 
worthy of my serious notice had it not been 
made worthy by your lordship as being the 
ground on which such a letter was written to 
me as that of your lordship’s of the 12th 
instant. Now it has been invested with so 
much solemnity by your lordship’s notice of 
it that I feel myself obliged to defend myself 
against it by public action. 

“Tf I have given just cause of scandal to 
the diocese I will retire both from my living 
and from my school. But before doing so I 
will endeavour to prove that I have done 
neither. This I can only do by pubhshing in 
a court of law all the circumstances in refer- 
ence to my connection with Mr. and Mrs. 
Peacocke. As regards myself, this, though 


necessary, will be very painful. As regards 
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them, I am inclined to think that the more 
the truth is known, the more general and the 
more generous will be the sympathy felt for 
their position. 

“As the newspaper sent to me, no 
doubt by your lordship’s orders, from the 
palace, has been accompanied by no letter, it 
may be necessary that your lordship should 
be troubled by a subpcena, so as to prove that 
the newspaper alluded to by your lordship is 
the one against which my proceedings will be 
taken. It will be necessary, of course, that I 
should show that the libel in question has 
been deemed important enough to bring 
down upon me ecclesiastical rebuke of such a 
nature as to make my remaining in the dio- 
cese unbearable,—unless it is shown that that 


rebuke was undeserved.” 


There was consternation in the palace when 
this was received. So stiffnecked a man, so 


obstinate, so unclerical,—so determined to 
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make much of little! The Bishop had felt 
himself bound to warn a clergyman that, for 
the sake of the Church, he could not do alto- 
gether as other men might. No doubt cer- 
tain ladies had got around him,—especially 
Lady Margaret Momson, — filling his ears 
with the horrors of the Doctor’s proceedings. 
The gentleman who had written the article 
about the Greek and the Latin words had 
seen the truth of the thing at once,—so said 
Lady Margaret. The Doctor had condoned 
the offence committed by the Peacockes be- 
cause the woman had been beautiful, and was 
repaying himself for his mercy by basking in 
her loveliness. There was no saying that there 
was not some truth in this? Mrs. Wortle 
herself entertained a feeling of the same kind. 
It was palpable, on the face of it, to all except 
Dr. Wortle himself,—and to Mrs. Peacocke. 
Mrs. Stantiloup, who had made her way into 
the palace, was quite convincing on this point. 


Everybody knew, she said, that the Doctor 
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went across, and saw the lady all alone, every 
day. Everybody did not know that. If 
everybody had been accurate, everybody 
would have asserted that he did this thing 
every other day. But the matter, as it was 
represcnted to the Bishop by the ladies, with 
the assistance of one or two clergymen in the 
Close, certainly seemed to jnstify his lord- 
ship’s interference. 

But this that was threatened was very 
terrible. There was a determination about 
the Doctor which made it clear to the Bishop 
that he would be as bad as he said. When | 
he, the Bishop, had spoken of scandal, of 
course he had not intended to say that the 
Doctor’s conduct was scandalous; nor had he 
said anything of the kind. He had used the 
word in its proper sense,—and had declared 
that offence would be created in the minds 
of people unless an injurious report were 
stopped. “It is not enough to be innocent,” 


he had said, ‘‘ but men must xnow that we 
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are so.” He had declared in that his belief 
in Dr. Wortle’s innocence. But yet there 
might, no doubt, be an action for libel against 
the newspaper. And when damages came to 
be considered, much weight would be placed 
naturally on the attention which the Bishop 
had paid to the article. The result of this 
was that the Bishop invited the Doctor to 
come and spend a night with him in the 
palace. 

The Doctor went, reaching the palace only 
just before dinner. During dinner and in the 
drawing-room Dr. Wortle made himself very 
pleasant. He was a man who could always 
be soft and gentle in a drawing-room. To 
see him talking with Mrs. Rolland and the 
Bishop’s daughters, you would not have 
thouyht that there was anything wrong with 
him. The discussion with the Bishop came 
after that, and lasted till midmght. “It will 
be for the disadvantage of the diocese that 


this matter should be dragged into Court,— 
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and for the disadvantage of the Church in 
general that a clergyman should seem to seek 
such redress against his bishop.”’ So said 
the Bishop. 

But the Doctor was obdurate. “I seek no 
redress,” he said, “against my bishop. I[ 
seek redress against a newspaper which has 
calumniated me. It is your good opinion, my 
Jord,—your good opinion or your ill opinion 
which is the breath of my nostrils. I have to 
refer to you in order that I may show that 
this paper, which I should otherwise have 
despised, has been strong enough to influence 


that opinion.” 


CHAPTER III. 


3 


‘© amo’ IN THE COOL OF THE EVENING.’’ 


Tae Doctor went up to London, and was 
told by his lawyers that an action for damages 
probably would lie. ‘‘Amo’ in the cool of 
the evening,” certainly meant making love. 
There could be no doubt that allusion was 
made to Mrs. Peacocke. To accuse a clergy- 
man of a parish, and a schoolmaster, of mak- 
ing love to a lady so circumstanced as Mrs. 
Peacocke, no doubt was libellous. Presum- 
ing that the libel could not be justified, he 
would probably succeed. ‘ Justified!” said 
the Doctor, almost shrieking, to his lawyers; 
“I never said a word to the lady in my life 
except in pure kindness and charity. Every 


word might have been heard by all the 
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world.”’ Nevertheless, had all the world 
been present, he would not have held her 
hand so tenderly or so long as he had done 
on a certain occasion which has been men- 
tioned. 

“They will probably apologise,” said the 
lawyer. 

“Shall I be bound to accept their apo- 
logy ?” 

“No; not bound; but you would have to 
show, if you went on with the action, that the 
damage complained of was of so grievous a 
nature that the apology would not salve it.” 

‘<The damage has been already done,” said 
the Doctor, eagerly. ‘‘I have received the 
Bishop’s rebuke,—a rebuke in which he has 
said that I have brought scandal upon the 
diocese.” 

“ Rebukes break no bones,” said the law- 
yer. “Can you show that it will serve to 
prevent boys from coming to your school ?” 


“It may not improbably force me to give 
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up the living. I certainly will not remain 
there subject to the censure of the Bishop. I 
do not in truth want any damages. I would 
not accept money. I only want to set myself 
right before the world.”? It was then agreed 
that the necessary communication should be 
made by the lawyer to the newspaper proprie- 
tors, so as to put the matter in a proper train 
for the action. 

After this the Doctor returned home, just 
in time to open his school with his diminished 
forces. At the last moment there was another 
defaulter, so that there were now no more than 
twenty pupils. The school had not been so 
low as this for the last fifteen years. There 
had never been less than eight-and-twenty 
before, since Mrs. Stantiloup had first begun 
her campaign. It was heartbreaking to him. 
He felt as though he were almost ashamed to 
go into his own school. In directing his 
housekeeper to send the diminished orders to 


the tradesmen he was thoroughly ashamed of 
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himself; in giving his directions to the usher 
as to the re-divided classes he was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. He wished that there 
was no school, and would have been contented 
now to give it all up, and to confine Mary’s 
fortune to £10,000 instead of £20,000, had it 
not been that he could not bear to confess 
that he was beaten. The boys themselves 
seemed almost to carry their tails between 
their legs, as though even they were ashamed 
of their own school. If, as was too probable, 
another half-dozen should go at Christinas, 
then the thing must be abandoned. And 
how could he go on as rector of the parish 
with the abominable empty building staring 
him in the face every moment of his life. 

“T hope you are not really going to law,” 
said his wife to him. 

“IT must, my dear. I have no other way of 
defending my honour.” 

‘Go to law with the Bishop? ” 

“No, not with the Bishop.” 
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But the Bishop would be brought into 
it?” 

“Yes; he will certainly be brought into 
it.” 

‘‘ And as an enemy. What I mean is, that 
he will be brought in very much against his 
own will.” . 

“ Not a doubt about it,’ said the Doctor. 
“* But he will have brought it altogether upon 
himself. How he can have condescended to 
send that scurrilous newspaper is more than [ 
can understand. That one gentleman should 
have so treated another is to me incompre- 
hensible. But that a bishop should have 


done so to a clergyman of his own diocese | 


shakes all my old convictions. There is a 
vulgarity about it, a meanness of thinking, an 
aptitude to suspect all manner of evil, which 
I cannot fathom. What! did he really think 
that I was making love to the woman ; did he 
doubt that I was treating her and her hus- 


band with kindness, as one human being is 


—, 


Co I 
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bound to treat another in affliction; did he 
believe, in his heart, that I sent the man 
away in order that I might have an opportun- 
ity for a wicked purpose of my own? It is 
impossible. When I think of myself and of 
him, I cannot believe it. That woman who 
has succeeded at last in stirring up all this 
evil against me,—even she could not believe 
it. Her malice is sufficient to make her con- 
duct intelligible ;—but there is no malice in 
the Bishop’s mind against me. He would 
infinitely sooner live with me on pleasant 
terms if he could justify his dog so to his 
conscience. He has been stirred to do this 
in the execution of some presumed duty. I 
do not accuse him of malice. But. I do 
accuse him of a meanness of intellect lower 
than what I could have presumed to have 
been possible in a man so placed. I never 
thought him clever; I never thought him 
great; I never thought him even to be a 


gentleman, in the fullest sense of the word; 
VOL. IL E 
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but I did think he was a man. This is the 
performance of a creature not worthy to be 
called so.” 

“ Oh, Jeffrey, he did not believe all that.” 

“What did he believe? When he read 
that article, did he see in it a true rebuke 
against a hypocrite, or did he see in it a 
scurrilous attack upon a brother clergyman, a 
neighbour, and a friend? If the latter, he 
certainly would not have been instigated by 
it to write to me such a letter as he did. He 
certainly would not have sent the paper to 
me had he felt it to contain a foul-mouthed 
calumny.” 

‘‘He wanted you to know what people of 
that sort were saying.” 

“Yes; he wanted me to know that, and 
he wanted me to know also that the know- 
ledge had come to me from my bishop. I 
should have thought evil of any one who had 
sent me the vile ribaldry. But coming from 


him, it fills me with despair.” 
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‘“‘ Despair |’ she said, repeating his word. 

“Yes; despair as to the condition of the 
Church when I see a man capable of such 
meanness holding so high place. ‘‘“‘ Amo” 
in the cool of the evening!’ That words 
such as those should have been sent to me by 
the Bishop, as showing what the ‘ metro- 


politan press’ of the day was saying about 
my conduct! Of course, my action will be 


against him,—against the Bishop. I shall be 
bound to expose his conduct. What else can 
Ido? There are things which a man cannot 
bear and live. Were I to put up with this I 
must leave the school, leave the parish ;—nay, 
leave the country. There is a stain upon me 
which I must wash out, or I cannot remain 
here.” 

“No, no, no,” said his wife, embracing - 
him. 

«<««é Amo” in the cool of the evening! ’ 
And that when, as God is my judge above me, 


I have done my best to relieve what has 
E 2 
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seemed to me the unmerited sorrows of two 
poor sufferers! Had it come from Mrs. 
Stantiloup, it would, of course, have been 
nothing. I could have understood that her 
malice should have condescended to anything, 
however low. But from the Bishop!” 

‘* How will you be the worse? Who will 
know ?” 

“T know it,” said he, stmking his breast. 
“TI know it. The wound is here. Do you 
think that when a coarse libel is welcomed in 
the Bishop’s palace, and treated there as true, 
that it will not be spread abroad among other 
houses? When the Bishop has thought it 
necessary to send it me, what will other 
people do,—others who are not bound to be 
just and righteous in their dealings with me 
asheis? ‘‘* Amo” in the cool of the even- 
ing!’” Then he seized his hat and rushed 
out into the garden. 

The gentleman who had written the para- 


graph certainly had had no idea that his words 
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would have been thus effectual. The little 
joke had seemed to him to be good enough to 
fill a paragraph, and it had gone from him 
without further thought. Of the Doctor or of 
the lady he had conceived no idea whatsoever. 
Somebody else had said somewhere that a 
clergyman had sent a lady’s reputed husband 
away to look for another husband, while he 
and the lady remained together. The joke 
had not been much of a joke, but it had been 
enough. It had gone forth, and had now 
brought the whole palace of Broughton into 
grief, and had nearly driven our excellent 
Doctor mad! ‘“‘ Amo’ in the cool of the 
' evening!” The words stuck to him like the 
shirt of Nessus, lacerating his very spirit. 
That words such as those should have been 
sent to him in a solemn sober spirit by the 
bishop of his diocese! It never occurred to 
him that he had, in truth, been imprudent. 
when paying his visits alone to Mrs. Pea- 


cocke. 
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It was late in the evening, and he wan- 
dered away up through the green rides of 8 
wood the borders of which came down to the 
glebe fields. He had been boiling over with 
indignation while talking to his wife. But as 
soon as he was alone he endeavoured,—pur- 
posely endeavoured to rid himself for a while 
of his wrath. This matter was so important 
to him that he knew well that it behoved him 
to look at it all round in a spirit other than 
that of anger. He had talked of giving up 
his school, and giving up his parish, and had 
really for a time almost persuaded himself 
that he must do so unless he could induce 
the Bishop publicly to withdraw the censure 
which he felt to have been expressed against 
- him. 

And then what would his life be after- 
wards? His parish and his school had not 
been only sources of income to him. The 
duty also had been dear, and had been per- 


formed on the whole with conscientious 
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energy. Was everything to be thrown up, 
and his whole life hereafter be made a blank 
to him, because the Bishop had been unjust 
and injudicious? He could see that it well 
might be so, if he were to carry this contest 
on. He knew his own temper well enough 
to be sure that, as he fought, he would grow 
hotter in the fight, and that when he was 
once in the midst of it nothing would be pos- 
sible to him but absolute triumph or absolute 
annihilation. If once he should succeed in 
getting the Bishop into court as a witness, 
either the Bishop must be crushed or he him- 
self. The Bishop must be got to say why he 
had sent that low ribaldry to a clergyman in 
his parish. He must be asked whether he 
had himself believed it, or whether he had 
not believed it. He must be made to say 
that there existed no slightest reason for 
believing the insinuation contained; and 
then, having confessed so much, he must be 


asked why he had sent that letter to Bowick 
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parsonage. If it were false as well as ribald, 
slanderous as well as vulgar, malicious as 
well as mean, was the sending of it a mode 
of communication between a bishop and a 
clergyman of which "he as a bishop could 
approve? Questions such as these must be 
asked him; and the Doctor, as he walked 
alone, arranging these questions within his 
own bosom, putting them into the strongest 
language which he could find, almost assured 
himself that the Bishop would be crushed in 
answering them. The Bishop had made a 
great mistake. So the Doctor assured him- 
self. He had been entrapped by bad ad- 
visers, and had fallen into a pit. He had 
gone wrong, and had lost himself. When 
cross-questioned, as the Doctor suggested to 
himself that he should be cross-questioned, 
the Bishop would have to own all this ;—and 
then he would be crushed. 

But did he really want to crush the 
Bishop? Had this man been so bitter an 
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enemy to him that, having him on the hip, he 
wanted to strike him down altogether? In 
describing the man’s character to his wife, as 
he had done in the fury of his indignation, he 
had acquitted the man of malice. He was 
sure now, in his calmer moments, that the 
man had not intended to do him harm. [If it 
were left in the Bishop’s bosom, his parish, 
his school, and his character would all be 
made safe to him. He was sure of that. 
There was none of the spirit of Mrs. Stanti- 
loup in the feeling that had prevailed at the 
palace. The Bishop, who had never yet been 
able to be masterful over him, had desired in 
a mild way to become masterful. He had 
liked the opportunity of writing that affec- 
tionate letter. That reference to the ‘‘ metro- 
politan press” had slipt from him unawares; 
and then, when badgered for his authority, 
when driven to give an instance from the 
London newspapers, he had sent the objec- 
tionable periodical. He had, in point of fact, 
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made a mistake ;—a stupid, foolish mistake, 
into which a really well-bred man would 
hardly have fallen. ‘‘Ought I to take ad- 
vantage of it?” said the Doctor to himself 
when he had wandered for an hour or more 
alone through the wood. He certainly did 
not wish to be crushed himself. Ought he to 
be anxious to crush the Bishop because of 
this error ? 

“As for the paper,” he said to himself, 
walking quicker as his mind turned to this 
side of the subject,—“ as for the paper itself, 
it is beneath my notice. What is it to me 
what such a publication, or even the readers 
of it, may think of me? As for damages, I 
would rather starve than soil my hands with 
their money. Though it should succeed in 
ruining me, I could not accept redress in that 
shape.” And thus having thought the matter 
fully over, he returned home, still wrathful, 
but with mitigated wrath. 

A Saturday was fixed on which he should 
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again go up to London to see the lawyer. 
He was obliged now to be particular about 
his days, as, in the absence of Mr. Peacocke, 
the school required his time. Saturday was 
a half-holiday, and on that day he could be 
absent on condition of remitting the classical 
lessons in the morning. As he thought of it 
all he began to be almost tired of Mr. Pea- 
cocke. Nevertheless, on the Saturday morn- 
ing, before he started, he called on Mrs. 
Peacocke,—in company with his wife,—and 
treated her with all his usual cordial kind- 
ness. ‘‘ Mrs. Wortle,” he said, “‘is going up 
to town with me; but we shall be home to- 
night, and we will see you on Monday if not 
to-morrow.”” Mrs. Wortle was going with 
him, not with the view of being present at 
his interview with the lawyer, which she 
knew would not be allowed, but on the pre- 
text of shopping. Her real reason for mak- 
ing the request to be taken up to town was, 


that she might use the last moment possible — 
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in mitigating her husband’s wrath against the 
Bishop. 

“‘T have seen one of the proprietors and 
the editor,” said the lawyer, ‘and they are 
quite willing to apologise. I really do 
believe they are very sorry. The words had 
been allowed to pass without being weighed. 
Nothing beyond an innocent joke was in- 
tended.” 

“T dare say. It seems innocent enough to 
them. If soot be thrown at a chimney- 
sweeper the joke is innocent, but very offen- 
sive when it is thrown at you.” 

“They are quite aware that you have 
ground to complain. Of course you can go 
on if you like. The fact that they have 
offered to apologise will no doubt be a point 
in their favour. Nevertheless you would 
probably get a verdict.”’ 

“ We could bring the Bishop into court ?”’ 

“T think so. You have got his letter 


speaking of the ‘ metropolitan press’ ? ” 
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“‘ Oh yes.” 

“It is for you to think, Dr. Wortle, 
whether there would not be a feeling against 
you among clergymen.” 

“Of course there will. Men in authority 
always have public sympathy with them in 
this country. No man more rejoices that it 
should be so than I do. But not the less is 
it necessary that now and again a man shall 
make a stand in his own defence. He should 
never have sent me that paper.” 

“Here,” said the lawyer, “‘is the apology 
they propose to insert if you approve of it. 
They will also pay my bill,—which, however, 
will not, I am sorry to say, be very heavy.” 
Then the lawyer handed to the Doctor a slip 
of paper, on which the following words were 
written ;— 

“Our attention has been called to a notice 
which was made in our impression of the — 
ultimo on the conduct of a clergyman in the 


diocese of Broughton. A joke was perpetrated 
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which, we are sorry to find, has given offence 
where certainly no offence was intended. We 
have since heard all the details of the case to 
which reference was made, and are able to 
say that the conduct of the clergyman in ques- 
tion has deserved neither censure nor ridicule. 
Actuated by the purest charity he has proved 
himself a sincere friend to persons in great 
trouble.” 

«They'll put in your name if you wish it,” 
said the lawyer, “or alter it in any way you 
like, so that they be not made to eat too much 
dirt.”’ 

‘“‘T do not want them to alter it,” said the 
Doctor, sitting thoughtfully. ‘“ Their eating 
dirt will do no good to me. They are nothing 
to me. It is the Bishop.” Then, as though 
he were not thinking of what he did, he tore 
the paper and threw the fragments down on 
the floor. ‘“ They are nothmg to me.” 

“<'You will not accept their apology ? ” said 
the lawyer. 
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“Oh yes;—or rather, it is unnecessary. 
You may tell them that I have changed my 
mind, and that I will ask for no apoiogy. As 
far as the paper 1s concerned, it will be better 
to let the thing die a natural death. Ishould 
never have troubled myself about the news- 
paper if the Bishop had not sent it to me. 
Indeed I had seen it before the Bishop sent 
it, and thought little or nothing of it. Ani- 
mals will after their kind. The wasp stings, 
and the polecat stinks, and the lion tears 
its prey asunder. Such a paper as that of 
course follows its own bent. One would 
have thought that a bishop would have done 
the same.” 

“T may tell them that the action is with- 
drawn.” 

“Certainly ; certainly. Tell them also that 
they will oblige me by putting in no apology. 
And as for your bill, I would prefer to pay it 
myself. I will exercise no anger against them. 


It is not they who in truth have injured me.”’ 
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As he returned home he was not altogether 
happy, feeling that the Bishop would escape 
him; but he made his wife happy by telling 


her the decision to which he had come. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“IT 18 IMPOSSIBLE.” 


Tue absence of Dr. and Mrs. Wortle was 
peculiarly unfortunate on that afternoon, as a 
visitor rode over from a distance to make a 
call_—a visitor whom they both would have 

*been very glad to welcome, but of whose 
coming Mrs. Wortle was not so delighted to 
hear when she was told by Mary that he had 
spent two or three hours at the Rectory. 
Mrs. Wortle began to think whether the 
visitor could have known of her intended 
absence and the Doctor’s. That Mary had 
not known that the visitor was coming she 
was quite certain. Indeed she did not really 
suspect the visitor, who was one too ingenuous 


in his nature to preconcert so subtle and so 
VOL. II. F 
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wicked a scheme. The visitor, of course,“had 
been Lord Carstairs. 

“Was he here long?” asked Mrs. Wortle 
anxiously. 

“Two or three hours, mamma. He rode 
over from Buttercup where he is staying, for 
a cricket match, and of course I got him some 
lunch.” | 

“T should hope so,” said the Doctor. 
“ But I didn’t think that Carstairs was so-fond 
of the Momson lot as all that.” 

Mrs. Wortle at once doubted the declared . 
purpose of this visit to Buttercup. Buttercup 
was more than half-way between Carstairs 
and Bowick. 

“ And then we had a game of lawn-tennis. 
Talbot and Monk came through to make up 
sides.” So much Mary told at once, but she 
did not tell more till she was alone with her 
mother. 

Young Carstairs had certainly not come 


over on the sly, as we may call it, but never- 
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theless there had been a project in his mind, 
and fortune had favoured him. He was now 
about nineteen, and had been treated for the 
last twelve months almost as though he had 
been a man. It had seemed to him that there 
was no possible reason why he should not fall 
in love as well as another. Nothing more 
sweet, nothing more lovely, nothing more 
lovable than Mary Wortle had he ever seen. 
He had almost made up his mind to speak on 
two or three occasions before he left Bowick ; 
but either his courage or the occasion had 
failed him. Once, as he was walking home 
with her from church, he bad said one word ; 
—but it had amounted to nothing. She had 
escaped from him before she was bound to 
understand what he meant. He did not for a 
moment suppose that she had understood 
anything. He was only too much afraid that 
she regarded him as a mere boy. But when 
he had been away from Bowick two months 


he resolved that he would not be regarded 
F 2 
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as a mere boy any longer. Therefore he took 
an opportunity of going to Buttercup, which 
he certainly would not have done for the sake 
of the Momsons or for the sake of the cricket. 

He ate his lunch before he said a word, and 
then, with but poor grace, submitted to the 
lawn-tennis with Talbot and Monk. Even to 
his youthful mind it seemed that Talbot and 
Monk were brought in on purpose. They 
were both of them boys he had liked, but he 
hated them now. However, he played his 
game, and when that was over, managed to 
get rid of them, sending them back through 
the gate to the school-ground. 

“YT think I must say good-bye now,” said 
Mary, “because there are ever so many things 
in the house which I have got to do.” 

“Tam going almost immediately,” said the 
young lord. 

“Papa will be so sorry not to have seen 
you.” This had been said once or twice 


before. 
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“I came over,” he said, “on purpose to see 
you.” 
They were now standing on the middle of 
the lawn, and Mary had assumed a look which 
intended to signify that she expeeted him to 
go. He knew the place well enough to get 
his own horse, or to order the groom to get it 
for him. But instead of that, he stood his 
ground, and now declared his purpose. 

‘To see me, Lord Carstairs ! ” 

‘““Yes, Miss Wortle. And if the Doctor 
had been here, or your mother, I should have 
told them.” 

“‘ Have told them what?” she asked. She 
knew; she felt sure that she knew; and yet 
she could not refrain from the question. 

‘“‘T have come here to ask if you can love 
me.” 

It was a most decided way of declaring his 
purpose, and one which made Mary feel that 


a great difficulty was at once thrown upon 


her. She really did not know whether she 
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could love him or not. Why shouldn’t she 
have been able to love him? Was it not 
natural enough that she should be able? But 
she knew that she ought not to love him, 
whether able or not. There were various 
reasons which were apparent enough to her 
though it might be very difficult to make him 
see them. He was little more than a boy, 
and had not yet finished his education. His 
father and mother would not expect him to 
fall in love, at any rate till he had taken his 
degree. And they certainly would not expect 
him to fall in love with the daughter of his 
tutor. She had an idea that, circumstanced as 
she was, she was bound by loyalty both to 
her own father and to the lad’s father not to 
be able to love him. She thought that she 
would find it easy enough to say that she did 
not love him; but that was not the question. 
As for being able to love him,—she could 
not answer that at all. 


“Lord Carstairs,’ she said, severely, ‘ you 
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ought not to have come here when papa and 
mamma are away.” : 

“T didn’t know they were away. I ex- 
pected to find them here.” 

‘But they ain’t. And you ought to go 
away.” 

‘Ts that all you can say to me?” 

“JT think it is. You know you oughtn’t 
to talk to me like that. Your own papa 
and mamma would be angry if they knew 
it.”’ 

“Why should they be angry? Do you 
think that I shall not tell them?” | 

“T am sure they would disapprove it alto- 
gether,’ said Mary. “In fact it is all non- 
sense, and you really must go away.”’ 

Then she made a decided attempt to enter 
the house by the drawing-room window, which 
opened out on a gravel terrace. 

But he stopped her, standing boldly by the 
window. “I think you ought to give me an 


answer, Mary,’ he said. 
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“T have; and I cannot say anything more. 
You must let me go in.” 

“Tf they say that it’s all right at Carstairs, 
then will you love me?” 

“They won’t say that it’s all right; and 
papa won’t think that it’s nght. It’s very 
wrong. You haven’t been to Oxford yet, and 
you’ll have to remain there for three years. 
I think it’s very ill-natured of you to come 
and talk to me like this. Of course it means 
nothing. You are only a boy, but yet you 
ought to know better.” 

“It does mean something. It means a 
great deal. As for being a boy, I am older 
than you are, and have quite as much right 
to know my own mind.” 

Hereupon she took advantage of some little 
movement in his position, and, tripping by 
.him hastily, made good her escape into the 
house. Young Carstairs, perceiving that his 
occasion for the present was over, went into 


the yard and got upon his horse. He was by 
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~ no means contented with what he had done, 
but still he thought that he must have made 
her understand his purpose. 

Mary, when she found herself safe within 
ber own room, could not refrain from asking 
herself the question which her lover had asked 
her. ‘Could she love him?” She didn’t 
see any reason why she couldn’t love him. It 
would be very nice, she thought, to love him. 
He was sweet-tempered, handsome, bright, 
and thoroughly good-humoured ; and then his 
position in the world was very high. Not for 
& moment did she tell herself that she would 
love him. She did not understand all the 
differences in the world’s ranks quite as well as 
did her father, but still she felt that because 
of his rank,—because of his rank and his 
youth combined,—she ought not to allow 
herself to love him. There was no reason 
why the son of a peer should not marry the 
daughter of aclergyman. The peer and the 
clergyman might be equally gentlemen. But 
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young Carstairs had been there in trust. 
Lord Bracy had sent him there to be taught 
Latin and Greek, and had a right to expect 
that he should not be encouraged to fall in 
love with his tutor’s daughter. It was not 
that she did not think herself good enough to 
be loved by any young lord, but that she was 
too good to bring trouble on the people who 
had trusted her father. Her father would 
despise her were he to hear that she had en- 
couraged the lad, or as some might say, had 
entangled him. She did not know whether 
she should not have spoken to Lord Carstairs 
more decidedly. But she could, at any rate, 
comfort herself with the assurance that she 
had given him no encoura,ement. Of course 
she must tell it all to her mother, but in 
doing so could declare positively that she 
had given the young milan no encourage- 
ment. 

“It was very unfortunate that Lord Car- 


stairs should have come just when I was 
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away, said Mrs. Wortle to her daughter as 
soon as they were alone together. 

“ Yes, mamma; it was.” 

“And so odd. I haven’t been away from 
home any day all the summer before.” 

‘“‘ He expected to find you.” 

“ Of course he did. Had he anything par- 
ticular to say !”’ 

* Yes, mamma.” 

‘‘He had? What was it, my dear?” 

“| was very much surprised, mamma, but I 
couldn’t help it. He asked me——” 

** Asked you what, Mary ?” 

‘‘Qh, mamma!” Here she knelt down and 
hid her face in her mother’s lap. 

“Oh, my dear, this is very bad ;—very bad 
indeed.” 

“It needn’t be bad for you, mamma; or for 
papa.” 

“Ts it bad for you, my child?” 

“No, mamma; except of course that I am 


sorry that it should be so.” 
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“What did you say to him?” 

“ Of course I told him that it was impos- 
sible. He is only a boy, and I told him so.” 

‘‘You made him no promise.” 

““No, mamma; no! A promise! Oh dear 
no! Of course it isimpossible. I knew that. 
I never dreamed of anything of the kind; 
but he said it all there out on the lawn.” 


‘‘ Had he come on purpose? ” 


“ Yes;—-so he said. I think he had. But ~ 


he will go to Oxford, and will of course forget 
it.” 

‘‘ He is such a nice boy,” said Mrs. Wortle, 
who, in all her anxiety, could not but like the 

lad the better for having fallen in love with 
her daughter. 

“Yes, mamma; heis. I always liked him. 
But this is quite out of the question. What 
would his papa and mamma say ?” 

“It would be very dreadful to have a 
quarrel, wouldn’t it,—-and just at present, 


when there are so many things to trouble 
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your papa.” Though Mrs. Wortle was quite 
honest and true in the feeling she had ex- 
pressed as to the young lord’s visit, yet she 
was alive to the glory of having a young lord 
for her son-in-law. 

“Of course it is out of the question, 
mamma. It has never occurred to me for a 
moment as otherwise. He has got to go to 
Oxford and take his degree before he thinks 
of such a thing. I shall be quite an old 
woman by that time, and he will have for- 
gotten me. You may be sure, mamma, that 
whatever I did say to him was quite plain. 
I wish you could have been here and heard 
it all, and seen it all.” 

“‘ My darling,” said the mother, embracing 
her, “I could not believe you more thoroughly 
even though I saw it all, and heard it all.” 

That night Mrs. Wortle felt herself con- 
strained to tell the whole story to her hus- 
band. It was indeed impossible for her to 


keep any secret from her husband. When 
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Mary, in her younger years, had torn her frock 
or cut her finger, that was always told to the 
Doctor. If a gardener was seen idling his 
time, or a housemaid flirting with the groom, 
that certainly would be told to the Doctor. 
What comfort does a woman get out of her 
husband unless she may be allowed to talk to 
him about everything? When it had been 
first proposed that Lord Carstairs should come 
into the house as a private pupil she had 
expressed her fear to the Doctor,—because of 
Mary. The Doctor had ridiculed her fears, 
and this had been the result. Of course she 
must tell the Dootor. ‘‘ Oh, dear,” she said, 
‘‘ what do you think has happened while we 
were up in London ?” 

“ Carstairs was here.” 

“ Oh, yes; he was here. He came on pur- 
pose to make a regular declaration of love to 
Mary.” 

“* Nonsense.” 


“ But he did, Jeffrey.” 
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*“* How do you know he came on purpose.” 

“* He told her so.” 

«TJ did not think the boy had so much 
spirit in him,” said the Doctor. This was a 
way of looking at it which Mrs. Wortle had 
not expected. Her husband seemed rather to 
approve than otherwise of what had been 
done. At any rate, he had expressed none of 
that loud horror which she had expected. 
‘¢ Nevertheless,” continued the Doctor, ‘he’s ' 
a stupid fool for his pains.” 

‘I don’t know that he is a fool,” said Mrs. 
Wortle. 

“Yes; he is. He is not yet twenty, and 
he has all Oxford before him. How did Mary 
behave ? ” 

“ Like an angel,” said Mary’s mother. 

“ That’s of course. You and I are bound 
to believe so. But what did she do, and what 
did she say ?” | 

‘““She told him that it was simply im- 


possible.” 





® 
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“So it is,—I’m afraid. She at any rate 
was bound to give him no encouragement.” 

c She gave him none. She feels quite 
strongly that it is altogether impossible. 
What would Lord Bracy say ?” 

“Tf Carstairs were but three or four years 
older,” said the Doctor, proudly, “ Lord Bracy 
would have much to be thankful for in the 
attachment on the part of his son, if it were | 
met by a return of affection on the part of my 
daughter. What better could he want?” 

“But he is only a boy,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

““No; that’s where it is) And Mary was 
quite right to tell him that it is impossible. 
It is impossible. And I trust, for her sake, 
that his words have not touched her young 
heart.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“‘ Had it been otherwise how could we have 
been angry with the child? ” 

Now this did seem to the mother to be very 


much in contradiction to that wliich the Doctor 
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had himself said when she had whispered to 
him that Lord Carstairs’s coming might be 
dangerous. ‘I was afraid of it, as you know,” 
said she. 

“His character has altered during the last 
twelve months.” 

“T suppose when boys grow into men it is 
so with them.” 
6 Not so quickly,” said the Doctor. “A 
boy when he leaves Eton is not generally 
thinking of these things.” 

“A boy at Eton is not thrown into such 
society,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

‘“‘T suppose his being here and seeing Mary 
every day has done it. Poor Mary!” 

“T don’t think she is poor at all,” said 
Mary’s mother. 

“‘T am afraid she must not dream of her 
young lover.” | 

“Of course she will not dream of him. 
She has never entertained any idea of the 


kind. There never was a girl with less non- 
VOL, I. G 
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sense of that kind than Mary. When Lord 
Carstairs spoke to her to-day I do not suppose 
she had thought about him more than any 
other boy that has been here.” 

“But she will think now.” 

‘No ;—not in the least. She knows it is 
impossible.” 

“ Nevertheless she will think about it. And 
so will you.”’ 

ory 

“Yes,—why not? Why should you be 
different from other mothers? Why should I 
not think about it as other fathers might do? 
It is impossible. I wish it were not. For 
Mary’s sake, I wish he were three or four 
years older. But he is as he is, and we know 
that it 1s impossible. Nevertheless, it is na- 
tural that she should think about him. I only | 
hope that she will not think about him too 
much.” So saying he closed the conversation 
for that night. 

Mary did not think very much about ‘‘it”’ 
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in such a way as to create disappointment. 
She at once realised the impossibilities, so far 
as to perceive that the young lord was the top 
brick of the chimney as far as she was con- 
cerned. The top brick of the chimney may 
be very desirable, but one doesn’t cry for it, 
because it is unattainable. Therefore Mary 
did not in truth think of loving her young 
lover. He had been to her a very nice boy ; 
and so he was still; that ;—that, and nothing 
more. ‘Then had come this little episode in 
her life which seemed to lend it a gentle tinge 
of romance. But had she inquired of her 
bosom she would have declared that she had 
not been in love. With her mother there 
was perhaps something of regret. But it was 
exactly the regret which may be felt in refer- 
ence to the top brick. It would have been so 
sweet had it been possible; but then it was so 
evidently impossible. 

With the Doctor the feeling was somewhat 


different. It was not quite so manifest to him 
G2 
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that this special brick was altogether unattain- 
able, nor even that it was quite at the top of 
the chimney. There was no reason why his 
daughter should not marry an earl’s son and 
heir. No doubt the lad had been confided to 
him in trust. No doubt it would have been 
his duty to have prevented anything of the 
kind, had anything of the kind seemed to him 
to be probable. Had there been any moment 
in which the duty had seemed to him to be a 
duty, he would have done it, even though it 
had been necessary to caution the Karl to take 
his son away from Bowick. But there had been 
nothing of the kind. He had acted in the 
simplicity of his heart, and this had been the 
result. Of course it was impossible. He 
acknowledged to himself that it was so, be- 
cause of the necessity of those Oxford studies 
and those long years which would be required 
for the taking of the degree. But to his 
thinking there was no other ground for saying 


that it was impossible. The thing must stand 
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as it was. If this youth should show himself 
to be more constant than other youths,— 
which was not probable,—and if, at the end 
of three or four years, Mary should not have 
given her heart to any other lover,—which 
was also improbable,—why, then, it might 
come to pass that he should some day find 
himself father-in-law to the future Earl Bracy. 
Though Mary did not think of it, nor Mrs. 
Wortle, he thought of it,—so as to give an 
additional interest to these disturbed days. 





CHAPTER V. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE PALACE. 


THE possible glory of Mary’s future career 
did not deter the Doctor from thinking of his 
troubles,—and especially that trouble with the 
Bishop which was at present heavy on his 
hand. He had determined not to go on with 
his action, and had so resolved because he 
had felt, in his more sober moments, that in 
bringing the Bishop to disgrace, he would be 
as a bird soiling its own nest. It was that 
conviction, and not any idea as to the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency, as to the truth or 
falsehood, of the editor’s apology, which had 
actuated him. As he had said to his lawyer, 
he did not in the least care for the newspaper 


people. He could not condescend to be angry 
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with them. The abominable joke as to the two 
verbs was altogether in their line. As coming 
from them, they were no more to him than 
the ribald words of boys which he might hear 
in the street. The offence to him had come 
from the Bishop,—and he resolved to spare 
the Bishop because of the Church. But yet 
something must be done. He could not leave 
the man to triumph over hiim. If nothing 
further were done in the matter, the Bishop 
would have triumphed over him. As he could 
not bring himself to expose the Bishop, he 
must see whether he could not reach the man 
by means of his own power of words ;—so he 


wrote as follows ;— 


“My pear Lorp,—I have to own that this 
letter is written with feelings which have been 
very much lacerated by what your lordship 
has done. I must tell you, in the first place, 
that I have abandoned my intention of bring- 


ing an action against the proprietors of the 
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scurrilous newspaper which your lordship sent 
me, because I am unwilling to bring to public 
notice the fact of a quarrel between a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and his Bishop. 
I think that, whatever may be the difficulty 
between us, it should be arranged without 
bringing down upon either of us adverse 
criticism from the public press. I trust your 
lordship will appreciate my feeling in this 
matter. Nothing less strong could have in- 
duced me to abandon what seems to be the 
most certain means by which I could obtain 
redress. 

‘‘T had seen the paper which your lordship 
sent to me before it came to me from the 
palace. ‘The scurrilous, unsavoury, and vulgar 
words which it contained did not matter to me 
much. I have lived long enough to know 
that, let a man’s own garments be as clean as 
they may be, he cannot hope to walk through 
the world without rubbing against those who 


are dirty. It was only when those words 
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came to me from your lordship,—when I found 
that the expressions which I found in that 
paper were those to which your lordship had 
before alluded as being criticisms on my 
conduct in the metropolitan press,—criticiems 
so grave as to make your lordship think it 
necessary to admonish me respecting them,— 
it was only then, I say, that I considered them 
to be worthy of my notice. When your lord- 
ship, in admonishing me, found it necessary 
to refer me to the metropolitan press, and 
to caution me to look to my conduct because 
the metropolitan press had expressed its dis- 
satisfaction, it was, I submit to you, natural 
for me to ask you where I should find that 
criticism which had so strongly affected your 
lordship’s judgment. There are perhaps half 
a score of newspapers published in London 
whose animadversions I, as a clergyman, might 
have reason to respect,—even if I did not fear 
them. Was I not justified in thinking that 


at least some two or three of these had dealt 
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with my conduct, when your lordship held the 
metropolitan press in terrorem over my head ? 
I applied to your lordship for the names of 
these newspapers, and your lordship, when 
pressed for a reply, sent to me—that copy 
of ‘ Everybody’s Business.’ 

“ T ask your lordship to ask yourself whether, 
so far, I have overstated anything. Did not 
that paper come to me as the only sample 
you were able to send me of criticism made 
on my conduct in the metropolitan press? No 
doubt my conduct was handled there in very 
severe terms. No doubt the insinuations, if 
true,—or if of such kind as to be worthy of 
credit with your lordship, whether true or false, 
—were severe, plain-spoken, and damning. 
The language was so abominable, so vulgar, 
so nauseous, that I will not trust myself to 
repeat it. Your lordship, probably, when 
sending me one copy, kept another. Now, I 
must ask your lordship,—and I must beg of 
your lordship for a reply,—whether the period- 
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ical itself has such a character as to justify 
your lordship in founding a complaint against 
a clergyman on its unproved statements, and 
also whether the facts of the case, as they 
were known to you, were not such as to make 
your lordship well aware that the insinuations 
were false. Before these ribald words were 
printed, your lordship had heard all the facts 
of the case from my own lips. Your lordship 
had known me and my character for, I think, 
a dozen years. You know the character that 
I bear among others as a clergyman, a school- 
master, and a gentleman. You have been 
aware how great is the friendship I have felt 
for the unfortunate gentleman whose career 1s 
in question, and for the lady who bears his 
name. When you read those abominable words 
did they induce your lordship to believe that 
I had been guilty of the inexpressible treachery 
of making love to the poor lady whose mis- 
fortunes I was endeavouring to relieve, and of 


doing so almost in my wife’s presence ? 
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“T defy you to have believed them. Men 
are various, and their minds work in different 
ways,—but the same causes will produce the 
same effects. You have known too much of 
me to have thought it possible that I should 
have done as I was accused. I should hold a 
man to be no less than mad who could so have 
believed, knowing as much as your lordship 
knew. Then how am [I to reconcile to my 
idea of your lordship’s character the fact that 
you should have sent me that paper? What 
am I to think of the process going on in your 
lordship’s mind when your lordship could 
have brought yourself to use a narrative 
which you must have known to be false, made 
in @ newspaper which you knew to be scur- 
rilous, as the ground for a solemn admonition 
to a clergyman of my age and standing? You 
wrote to me, as is evident from the tone and 
context of your lordship’s letter, because 
you found that the metropolitan press had 


denounced my conduct. And this was the 
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proof you sent to me that such had been the 
case | 

“It occurred to me at once that, as the 
paper in question had vilely slandered me, I 
could redress myself by an action of law, and 
that I could prove the magnitude of the evil 
done me by showing the grave importance 
which your lordship had attached to the 
words. In this way I could have forced an 
answer from your lordship to the questions 
which I now put to you. Your lordship would 
have been required to state on oath whether 
you believed those insinuations or not; and, 
if so, why you believed them. On grounds 
which I have already explained I have thought 
it improper to do so. Having abandoned that 
course, I am unable to force any answer from 
your lordship. But I appeal to your sense of 
honour and justice whether you should not 
answer my questions ;—and I also ask from 
your lordship an ample apology, if, on con- 


sideration, you shall feel that you have done 
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me an undeserved injury.—I have the honour 
to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient, 
very humble servant, 


‘ Jirprey Wort.e.”’ 


He was rather proud of this letter as he 
read it to himself, and yet a little afraid of it, 
feeling that he had addressed his Bishop in 
very strong language. It might be that the 
Bishop should send him no answer at all, or 
some sant note from his chaplain in which it 
would be explained that the tone of the letter 
precluded the Bishop from answering it. 
What should he do then? It was not, he 
thought, improbable, that the curt note from 
the chaplain would be all that he might re- 
ceive. He let the letter lie by him for four- 
and-twenty hours after he had composed it, 
and then determined that not to send it would 
be cowardly. He sent it, and then occupied 
himself for an hour or two in meditating the 


sort of letter he would write to the Bishop 
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when that curt reply had come from the 
chaplain. | 

That further letter must be one which must 
make all amicable intercourse between him 
and the Bishop impossible. And it must be 
so written as to be fit to meet the public eye 
if he should be ever driven by the Bishop’s 
conduct to put it in print. A great wrong 
had been done him;—a great wrong! The 
Bishop had been induced by influences which 
should have had no power over him to use his 
episcopal rod and to smite him,—him Dr. 
Wortle! He would certainly show the Bishop 
that he should have considered beforehand 
whom he was about to smite. ‘Amo in the 
cool of the evening!” And that given 
as an expression of opinion from the metro- 
politan press in general! He had spared the 
Bishop as far as that action was concerned, but 
he would not spare him should he be driven ° 
to further measures by further injustice. In 


this way he lashed himself again into a rage. 
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es 


Whenever those odious words occurred to him 
he was almost mad with anger against the 
Bishop. 

When the letter had been two days sent, so 
that he might have had a reply had a reply 
come to him by return of post, he put a copy 
of it into his pocket and rode off to call on 
Mr. Puddicombe. He had thought of showing 
it to Mr. Puddicombe before he sent it, but 
his mind had revolted from such submission 
to the judgment of another. Mr. Puddicombe 
would no doubt have advised him not to send 
it, and then he would have been almost com- 
pelled to submit to such advice. But the 
letter was gone now. The Bishop had read it, 
and no doubt re-read it two or three times. 
But he was anxious that some other clergyman 
should see it,—that some other clergyman 
should tell him that, even if inexpedient, it 
had still been justified. Mr. Puddicombe had 
been made acquainted with the former circum- 


stances of the affair; and now, with his mind 
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full of his own injuries, he went again to Mr. 
Puddicombe. 

*‘ It is just the sort of letter that you would 
write, as a matter of course,” said Mr. Puddi- 
combe. | 

“Then I hope that you think it is a good 
letter ? ”’ 

“Good as being expressive, and good also 
as being true, I do think it.” 

‘But not good as being wise ? ” 

‘‘Had I been in your case I should have 
thought it unnecessary. But you are self- 
demonstrative, and cannot control your feel- 
ings.” 

“IT do not quite understand you.” 

“ What did it all matter? The Bishop did 
@ foolish thing in talking of the metropolitan 
press. But he had only meant to put you on 
your guard.” 

“<I do not choose to be put on my guard in 
that way,” said the Doctor. 

‘“No; exactly. And he should have known 
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you better than to suppose you would bear it. 
Then you pressed him, and he found himself 
compelled to send you that stupid newspaper. 
Of course he had made a mistake. But don’t 
' you think that the world goes easier when 
mistakes are forgiven ?” 

“T did forgive it, as far as foregoing the 
action.” 

“ That, I think, was a matter of course. If 
you had succeeded in putting the poor Bishop 
into a witness-box you would have had every 
sensible clergyman in England against you. 
You felt that yourself.” 

““ Not quite that,” said the Doctor. 

‘‘Something very near it; and therefore 
you withdrew. But you cannot get the sense 
of the injury out of your mind, and, therefore, 
you have persecuted the Bishop with that 
letter.” 

“« Persecuted ? ”’ 

‘¢ He will think so. And so should I, had 


it been addressed to me. As I said before, 
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all your arguments are true,—only I think 
you have made so much more of the matter 
than was necessary! He ought not to have 
sent you that newspaper, nor ought he to have 
talked about the metropolitan press. But he 
did you no harm; nor had he wished to do 
you harm ;—and perhaps it might have been 
as well to pass it over.” 

“Could you have done so?” 

“TI cannot imagine myself in such a posi- 
tion. I could not, at any rate, have written 
such a Jetter as that, even if I would; and 
should have been afraid to write it if I could. 
I value peace and quiet too greatly to quarrel 
with my bishop,—unless, indeed, he should 
attempt to impose upon my conscience. There 
was nothing of that kind here. I think I 
should have seen that he had made a mistake, 
and have passed it over.” 

The Doctor, as he rode home, was, on the 
whole, better pleased with his visit than he 


had expected to be. He had been told that 
H 2 
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his letter was argumentative and true, and 
that in itself had been much. 

At the end of the week he received 
a reply from the Bishop, and found that 
it was not, at any rate, written by the 


chaplain. 


“My pear Dr. Worrts,” said the reply ; 
“your letter has pained me exceedingly, be- 
cause I find that I have caused you a degree 
of annoyance which I am certainly very sorry 
I have inflicted. When I wrote to you in my 
letter,—which I certainly did not intend as an 
admonition,—about the metropolitan press, I 
only meant to teil you, for your own inform- 
ation, that the newspapers were making re- 
ference to your affair with Mr. Peacocke. 1 
doubt whether I knew anything of the nature 
of ‘Everybody’s Business.’ I am not sure 
even whether I had ever actually read the 
words to which you object so strongly. At 
any rate, they had had no weight with me. If 
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I had read them,—which I probably did very 
cursorily,—they did not rest on my mind at 
all when I wrote to you. My object was to 
caution you, not at all as to your own conduct, 
but as to others who were speaking evil of 
you. 

‘“As to the action of which you spoke so 
strongly when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you here, I am very glad that you abandoned 
it, for your own sake and for mine, and the 
sake of all us generally to whom the peace of 
the Church is dear. 

“‘ As to the nature of the language in which 
you have found yourself compelled to write to 
me, | must remind you that it is unusual as 
coming from a clergyman toa bishop. I am, 
however, ready to admit that the circum- 
stances of the case were unusual, and I can 
understand that you should have felt the 
matter severely. Under these circumstances, 
I trust that the affair may now be allowed to 
rest without any breach of those kind feelings 
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which have hitherto existed between us.— 
Yours very faithfully, | 
C. Broueuton.” 


“It is a beastly letter,” the Doctor said to 
himself, when he had read it, “a _ beastly 
letter ;”? and then he put it away without 
saying any more about it to himself or to 
any one else. It had appeared to him to be a 
‘beastly letter,’ because it had exactly the 
effect which the Bishop had intended. It did 
not eat “humble pie;” it did not give him 
the full satisfaction of a complete apology ; 
and yet it left no room for a further rejoinder. 
It had declared that no censure had been 
intended, and expressed sorrow that annoy- 
ance had been caused. But yet to the Doc- 
tor’s thinking it was an unmanly letter. ‘ Not 
intended as an admonition!”’ Then why had 
the Bishop written in that severely affectionate 
and episcopal style? He had intended it as an 


admonition, and the excuse was false. So 
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thought the Doctor, and comprised all his 
criticism in the one epithet given above. 
After that he put the letter away, and deter- 
mined to think no more about it. 

“Will you come in and see Mrs. Peacocke 
after lunch?” the Doctor said to his wife the 
next morning. They paid their visit together ; 
and after that, when the Doctor called on the 
lady, he was generally accompanied by Mrs. 
Wortle. So much had been effected by 


Everybody’s Business,’ and its abominations. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE JOURNEY. 


We will now follow Mr. Peacocke for a 
while upon his journey. He began his close 
connection with Robert Lefroy by paying the 
man’s bill at the inn before he left Broughton, 
and after that found himself called upon to 
defray every trifle of expense incurred as they 
went along. Lefroy was very anxious to stay 
for a week in town. It would, no doubt, have 
been two weeks or a month had his companion 
given way ;—but on this matter a line of con- 
duct had been fixed by Mr. Peacocke in con- 
junction with the Doctor from which he never 
departed. ‘If you will not be guided by me, 
I will go without you,” Mr, Peacocke had 
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said, “and leave you to follow your own 
devices on your own resources.” — | 

“ And what can you do by yourself? ” 

“Most probably I shall be able to learn all 
that I want to learn. It may be that I shall 
fail to learn anything either with you or with- 
out you. I am willing to make the attempt 
with you if you will come along at once ;—but 
I will not be delayed for a single day. I shall 
go whether you go or stay.” ‘Then Lefroy 
had yielded, and had agreed to be put on 
board a German steamer starting from South- 
ampton to New York. 

But an hour or two before the steamer 
started he made a revelation. ‘This is all 
gammon, Peacocke,” he said, when on board. 

“ What is all gammon ?” 

“ My taking you across to the States.’ 

“Why is it gammon?”’ 

“ Because Ferdinand died more than a year 


since ;—almost immediately after you took her 


off..”’ 
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«Why did you not tell me that at Bowick ?”’ 

« Because you were so uncommon uncivil. 
Was it likely I should have told you that 
when you cut up so uncommon rough ?”” 

‘An honest man would have told me the 
very moment that he saw me.” 

“When one’s poor brother has died, one 
does not blurt it like that all at once.” 

‘Your poor brother ! ”’ 

“Why not my poor brother as well as any- 
body else’s? And her husband too! How 
was I to let it out in that sort of way? At 
any rate he is dead as Julius Casar. I saw 
him buried,—right away at ’Frisco.” 

“Did he go to San Francisco ? ” 

“Yes,—we both went there right away 
from St. Louis. When we got up to St. 
Louis we were on our way with them other 
fellows. Nobody meant to disturb you; but 
Ferdy got drunk, and would go and have a 
spree, as he called it.” 


“ A spree, indeed ! ” 
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‘‘But we were off by train to Kansas at 
five o’clock the next morning. The devil 
wouldn’t keep him sober, and he died of D.T. 
the day after we got him to ’Frisco. So 
there’s the truth of it, and you needn’t go to 
New York at all. Hand me the dollars. [’ll 
be off to the States; and you can go back 
and marry the widow,—or leave her alone, 
just as you please.” 

They were down below when this story was 
told, sitting on their portmanteaus in the little 
cabin in which they were to sleep. The pros- 
pect of the journey certainly had no attrac- 
tion for Mr. Peacocke. His companion was 
most distasteful to him; the ship was abomin- 
able; the expense was most severe. How 
glad would he avoid it all if it were possible ! 
“ You know it all as well as if you were 
there,” said Robert, “and were standing on 
his grave.”” He did believe it. The man in 
all probability had at the last moment told 
the true story. Why not go back and be 
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married again? The Doctor could be got to 
believe it. 

But then if it were not true? It was only 
for « moment that he doubted. “I must go 
to ’Frisco all the same,” he said. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because I must in truth stand upon his 
grave. I must have proof that he has been 
buried there.” 

Then you may go by yourself,” said 
Robert Lefroy. He had said this more than 
once or twice already, and had been made to 
change his tone. He could go or stay as he 
pleased, but no money would be paid to him 
until Peacocke had in his possession positive 
proof of Ferdinand Lefroy’s death. So the two 
made their unpleasant journey to New York 
together. There was complaining on the way, 
even as to the amount of liquor that should be 
allowed. Peacocke would pay for nothing that 
he did not himself order. Lefroy had some 


small funds of his own, and was frequently 
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drunk while on board. There were many 
troubles; but still they did at last reach New 
York. 

Then there was a great question whether 
they would go on direct from thence to San 
Francisco, or delay themselves three or four 
days by going round by St Louis. Lefroy 
was anxious to go to St. Louis,—and on that 
account Peacocke was almost resolved to take 
tickets direct through for San Francisco. 
Why should Lefroy wish to go to St. Louis? 
But then, if the story were altogether false, 
some truth might be learned at St. Louis; 
and it was at last decided that thither they 
would go. As they went on from town to town, 
changing carriages first at one place and then 
at another, Lefroy’s manner became worse 
and worse, and his language more and more 
threatening. Peacocke was asked whether he 
thought a man was to be brought all that 
distance without being paid for his time. 


“You will be paid when you have per- 
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formed your part of the bargain,” said 
Peacocke. 

““T’ll see some part of the money at St. 
Louis,” said Lefroy, “ or I'll know the reason 
why. A thousand dollars! What are a thou- 
sand dollars? Handout the money.” This was 
said as they were sitting together in a corner 
or separated portion of the smoking-room of 
a little hotel at which they were waiting for a 
steamer which was to take them down the 
Mississippi to St. Louis. Peacocke looked 
round and saw that they were alone. 

“T shall hand out nothing till I see your 
brother’s grave,” said Peacocke. 

“You won't?” 

“Nota dollar! What is the good of your 
going on like that? You ought to know me 
well enough by this time.” 

“But you do not know me well enough. 
You must have taken me for a very tame sort 
o’ critter.” 


“‘ Perhaps I have.” 
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“ Maybe you'll change your mind.” 

“Perhaps I shall. It is quite possible that 
you should medes me. But you will not get 
any money by that.” 

“Murder you. You ain’t worth murdering.” 
Then they sat in silence, waiting another hour 
and a half till the steamboat came. The 
reader will understand that it must have been 
a bad time for Mr. Peacocke. 

They were on the steamer together for 
about twenty-four hours, during which Lefroy 
hardly spoke a word. As far as his companion 
could understand he was out of funds, because 
he remained sober during the greater part of 
the day, taking only what amount of liquor 
was provided for him. Before, however, they 
reached St. Louis, which they did late at 
night, he had made acquaintance with certain 
fellow-travellers, and was drunk and noisy 
when they got out upon the quay. Mr. Pea- 
cocke bore his position as well as he could, 


and accompanied him up to the hotel. It was 
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arranged that they should remain two days at 
St. Lonis, and then start for San Francisco by 


the railway which runs across the State of 


Kansas. Before he went to bed Lefroy in-, 


sisted on going into the large hall in which, as 
is usual in American hotels, men.sit and loafe 
and smoke and read the newspapers. Here, 
though it was twelve o’clock, there was still a 
crowd; and Lefroy, after he had seated him- 
self and lit his cigar, got up from his seat and 
addressed all the men around him. 

‘‘Here’s a fellow,” said he, “has come out 
from England to find out what’s become of 
Ferdinand Lefroy.” 

“‘T knew Ferdinand Lefroy,” said one man, 
‘‘and I know you too, Master Robert.” 

“‘What has become of Ferdinand Lefroy ? ” 
asked Mr. Peacocke. 

‘‘ He’s gone where all the good fellows go,” 
said another. ) 

“You mean that he is dead?” asked Pea- 


cocke. 
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‘Of course he’s dead,” said Robert. ‘I’ve 
been telling him so ever since we left England ; 
but he is such ad 


he wouldn’t credit the man’s own brother. 





unbelieving infidel that 


He won’t learn much here about him.” 

‘‘Ferdinand Lefroy,” said the first man, 
“died on the way as he was going out West. 
I was over the road the day after.” 

“ You know nothing about it,” said Robert. 
“He died at ’Frisco two days after we’d got 
him there.” 

‘He died at Ogden Junction, where you 
turn down to Utah City.” 

** You didn’t see him dead,”’ said the other. 

“Tf I remember right,” continued the first 
man, “they’d taken him away to bury him 
somewhere just there in the neighbourhood. 
I didn’t care much about him, and I didn’t ask 
any particular questions. He was a drunken 
beast,—better dead than alive.”’ 

““You’ve been drunk as often as him, I 


guess,” said Robert. 
VOL, II. I 
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“T never gave nobody the trouble to bury 
me at any rate,” said the other. 

‘“Do you mean to say positively of your 
own knowledge,”’ asked Peacocke, “ that Fer- 
dinand Lefroy died at that station ?” 

“ Ask him; he’s his brother, and he ought 
to know best.” 

“T tell you,” said Robert, earnestly, “ that 
we carried him on to ’Frisco, and there he 
died. If you think you know best, you can 
go to Utah City and wait there till you hear 
all about it. I guess they’ll make you one of | 
their elders if you wait long enough.” Then 
they all went to bed. 

It was now clear to Mr. Peacocke that the 
man as to whose life or death he was so 
anxious had really died. The combined evi- 
dence of these men, which had come out 
without any preconcerted arrangement, was 
proof to his mind. But there was no evidence 
which he could take back with him to 


Hngland and use there as proof in a court of 
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law, or even before the Bishop and Dr. 
Wortle. On the next morning, before Robert 
Lefroy was up, he got hold of the man who 
had been so positive that death had overtaken 
the poor wretch at the railway station which 
is distant from San Francisco two days’ 
journey. Had the man died there, and been 
buried there, nothing would be known of him 
in San Francisco. The journey to San Fran- 
cisco would be entirely thrown away, and he 
would be as badly off as ever. 

“‘T wouldn’t like to say for certain,” said the 
man when he was interrogated. “I only tell you 
what they told me. As I was passing along 
somebody said as Ferdy Lefroy had been 
taken dead out of the cars on to the platform. 
Now you know as much about it as I do.” 

He was thus assured that at any rate the 
journey to San Francisco had not been alto- 
gether a fiction. The man had gone “ West,” 
as had been said, and nothing more would be 


known of him at St. Louis. He must still go 
I 2 
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on upon his journey and make such inquiry as 
might be possible at the Ogden Junction. 

On the day but one following they started 
again, taking their tickets as far as Leaven- 
worth. They were told by the officials that 
they would find a train at Leavenworth wait- 
ing to tuke them on across country into the 
regular San Francisco line. But, as is not 
unusual with railway officials in that part of 
the world, they were deceived. At Leaven- 
worth they were forced to remain for four-and- 
twenty hours, and there they put themselves 
up at a miserable hotel in which they were 
obliged to occupy the same room. It was a 
rough, uncouth place, in which, as it seemed 
to Mr. Peacocke, the men were more uncour- 
teous to him, and the things around more 
unlike to what he had met elsewhere, than in 
any other town of the Union. Robert Lefroy, 
since the first night at St. Louis, had become 
sullen rather than disobedient. He had not 


refused to go on when the moment came for 
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starting, but had left it in doubt till the last 
moment whether he did or did not intend to 
prosecute his journey. When the ticket was 
taken for him he pretended to be altogether 
indifferent about it, and would himself give 
no help whatever in any of the usual troubles 
of travelling. But as far as this little town 
of Leavenworth he had been carried, and 
Peacocke now began to think it probable that 
he might succeed in taking him to San 
Francisco. 

On that night he endeavoured to induce 
him to go first to bed, but in this he failed. 
Lefroy insisted on remaining down at the bar, 
where he had ordered for himself some liquor 
for which Mr. Peacocke, in spite of all his 
efforts to the contrary, would have to pay. If 
the man would get drunk and he there, he 
could not help himself. On this he was 
determined, that whether with or without the 
man, he would go on by the first train ;—and 


so he took himself to his bed. 
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He had been there perhaps half-an-hour 
when his companion came into the room,— 
certainly not drunk. He seated himself on 
his bed, and then, pulling to him a large 
travelling-bag which he used, he unpacked it 
altogether, laying all the things which it con- 
tained out upon the bed. ‘“ What are you 
doing that for?” said Mr. Peacocke ; “ we have 
to start from here to-morrow morning at five.” 

“T’m not going to start to-morrow at five, 
nor yet to-morrow ait all, nor yet next day.” 

“ You are not?” 

“Not if I know it. I have had enough of 
this game. I am not going further West for 
any one. Hand out the money. You have 
been told everything about my brother, true 
and honest, as far as [I know it. Hand out 
the money.” 

** Not a dollar,” said Peacocke. ‘ All that 
I have heard as yet will be of no service to 
me. As far as I can see, you will earn it; but 


you will have to come on a little further yet.” 
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“Not a foot; I ain’t a-going out of this 
room to-morrow.” 

“Then I must go without you ;—that’s all.” 

“You may go and be ——. But you'll have 
to shell out the money first, old fellow.” 

*€ Not a dollar.” 

“You won’t ?”’ 

“ Certainly I will not. How often have I 
told you so.” 

“Then I shall take it.” 

“That you will find very difficult. In the 
first place, if you were to cut my throat——” 

“ Which is just what I intend to do.” 

“If you were to cut my throat,—which in 
itself will be difficult,—you would only find 
the trifle of gold which I have got for our 
journey as far as ’Frisco. That won’t do you 
much good. The rest is in circular notes, 
which to you would be of no service whatever.” 

“ My God,” said the man suddenly, “‘I am 
not going to be done in this way.” And with 
that he drew out a bowie-knife which he had 
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concealed among the things which he had 
extracted from the bag. ‘“ You don’t know 
the sort of country you’re in now. They 
don’t think much here of the life of such-a 
skunk as you. If you mean to live till to- 
morrow morning you must come to terms.” 

The room was a narrow chamber in which 
two beds ran along the wall, each with its foot 
to the other, having a narrow space between 
them and the other wall. Peacocke occupied 
the one nearest to the door. Lefroy now got 
up from the bed in the further corner, and 
with the bowie-knife in his hand rushed 
against the door as though to prevent his 
companion’s escape. Peacocke, who was in 
bed undressed, sat up at once; but as he did 
so he brought a-revolver out from under his 
pillow. ‘So you have been and armed your- 
self, have you?” said Robert Lefroy. 

“Yes,” said Peacocke ;—‘‘if you come nearer 
me with that knife I shall shoot you. Put it 


down.” 
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“ Likely I shall put it down at your bid- 
ding.” 

With the pistol still held at the other man’s 
head, Peacocke slowly extracted himself from 
his bed. ‘ Now,” said he, “if you don’t 
come away from the door I shall fire one 
barrel just to let them know in the house what 
sort of affair is going on. Put the knife down. 
You know that I shall not hurt you then.” 

After hesitating for a moment or two, Lefroy 
did put the knife down. “TI didn’t mean any- 
thing, old fellow,” said he. ‘‘I only wanted 
to frighten you.” 

“Well; you have frightened me. Now, 
what’s to come next ?”’ 

“No, Lain’t ;—not frightened you a bit. A 
pistol’s always better than a knife any day. 
Well now, I'll tell ye how it all is.” Saying 
this, he seated himself on his own bed, and 
began a long narration. He would not go 
further West than Leavenworth. Whether he 


got his money or whether he lost it, he would 
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not travel a foot further. There were reasons 
which would make it disagreeable for him to 
go into California. But he made a proposition. 
If Peacocke would only give him money enough 
to support himself for the necessary time, he 
would remain at Leavenworth till his com- 
panion should return there, or would make 
his way to Chicago, and stay there till Peacocke 
should’come to him. Then he proceeded to 
explain how absolute evidence might be ob- 
tained at San Francisco as to his brother’s 
death. “That fellow was lying altogether,” 
he said, “about my brother dying at the 
Ogden station. He was very bad there, no 
doubt, and we thought it was going to be all 
up with him. He had the horrors there, worse 
than I ever saw before, and I hope never to 
see the like again. But we did get him on to 
San Francisco; and when he was able to walk 
into the city on his own legs, I thought that, 
might be, he would rally and come round. 


However, in two days he died; —and we 
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buried him in the big cemetery just out of the 
town.” 

“ Did you put a stone over him ? ” 

“Yes; there is a stone as large as life. 
You'll find the name on it,—Ferdinand Lefroy 
of Kilbrack, Louisiana. Kilbrack was the 
name of our plantation, where we should be 
living now as gentlemen ought, with three 
hundred niggers of our own, but for these 
accursed Northern hypocrites.” 

“* How can I find the stone? ” 

“There’s a chap there who knows, I guess, 
where all them graves are to be found. But 
it’s on the right hand, a long way down, near 
the far wall at the bottom, just where the 
ground takes a little dip tothe north. It ain’t 
so long ago but what the letters on the stone 
will be as fresh as if they were cut yesterday.” 

“‘ Does no one in San Francisco know of his 
death ? ”’ 

“‘ There’s a chap named Burke at Johnson’s, 


the cigar-shop in Montgomery Street. He 
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was brother to one of our party, and he went 
out to the funeral. Maybe you’ll find him, or, 
any way, some traces of him.” 

The two men sat up discussing the matter 
nearly the whole of the night, and Peacocke, 
before he started, had brought himself to 
accede to Lefroy’s last proposition. He did 
give the man money enough to support him 
for two or three weeks and also to take him to 
Chicago, promising at the same time that he 
would hand to him the thousand dollars at 
Chicago should he find him there at the ap- 
pointed time, and should he also have found 
Ferdinand Lefroy’s grave at San Francisco in 


the manner described. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“NOBODY HAS CONDEMNED YOU HERE.” 


Mrs. Wort Le, when she perceived that her 
husband no longer called on Mrs. Peacocke 
alone, became herself more assiduous in her 
visits, till at last she too entertained a great 
liking for the woman. When Mr. Peacocke 
had been gone for nearly a month she had 
fallen into a habit of going across every day 
after the performance of her own domestic 
morning daties, and remaining in the school- 
house for an hour. On one morning she 
found that Mrs. Peacocke had just received a 
letter from New York, in which her husband 
had narrated his adventures so far. He had 


written from Southampton, but not after the 
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revelation which had been made to him there 
as to the death of Ferdinand. He might have 
so done, but the information given to him 
had, at the spur of the moment, seemed to 
be so doubtful that he had refrained. Then 
he had been able to think of it all during the 
voyage, and from New York he had written 
at great length, detailing everything. Mrs. 
Peacocke did not actually read out loud the 
letter, which was full of such terms of affection 
as are common between man and wife, know- 
ing that her title to be called a wife was not 
admitted by Mrs. Wortle; but she read much 
of it, and told all the circumstances as they 
were related. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Wortle, ‘“‘he certainly 
is—no more.” ‘There came a certain ac- 
cession of sadness to her voice, as she reflect- 
ed that, after all, she was talking to this 
woman of the death of her undoubted hus- 
band. 

“Yes; he is dead—at last.” Mrs. Wortle 
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uttered a deep sigh. It was dreadful to her 
to think that a woman should speak in that 
way of the death of her husband. “I know 
all that is going on in your mind,” said Mrs. 
Peacocke, looking up into her face. 

“Do you?” 

“Hivery thought. You are telling yourself 
how terrible it is that a woman should speak 
of the death of her husband without a tear in 
her eye, without a sob,—without one word of 
sorrow.” 

“Tt is very sad.” 

“Of course it is sad. Has it not all been 
sad? But what would you have me do? It 
is not because he was always bad to me,— 
because he marred all my early life, making it 
so foul a blotch that I hardly dare to look 
back upon it from the quietness and compara- 
tive purity of these latter days. It is not 
because he has so treated me as to make me 
feel that it has been a misfortune to me to be 


born, that I now receive these tidings with 
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joy. It is because of him who has always 
been good to me as the other was bad, who 
has made me wonder at the noble instincts of 
a man, as the other has made me shudder at 
his possible meanness.”’ 

“It has been very hard upon you,” said 
Mrs. Wortle. 

“ And hard upon him, who is dearer to me 
than my own soul. Think of his conduct to 
me! How he went away to ascertain the 
truth when he first heard tidings which made 
him believe that I was free to become his! 
How he must have loved me then, when, after 
all my troubles, he took me to himself at the 
first moment that was possible! Think, too, 
and I for 


him! How I have marred his life, while he 


what he has done for me since, 





has striven to repair mine! Do I not owe 
him everything ?” 

“Everything,” said Mrs. Wortle,—“ éxcept 
to do what is wrong.” ‘ 


“T did do what was wrong. Would not 


— 7. eee - ee 
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you have done so under such circumstances ? 
Would not you have obeyed the man who had 
been to you so true a husband while he be- 
lieved himself entitled to the name? Wrong! 
I doubt whether it was wrong. It is hard to 
know sometimes what is right and what is 
wrong. What he told me to do, that to me 
was right. Had he told me to go away and 
leave him, I should have gone,—and have 
died. I suppose that would have been right.” 
She paused as though she expected an answer. 
But the subject was so difficult that Mrs. 
Wortle was unable to make one. “I have 
sometimes wished that he had done so. But 
as I think of it when I am alone, I feel how 
impossible that would have been to him. He 
could not have sent me away. That which 
you call right would have been impossible to 
him whom I regard as the most perfect of 
human beings. As far as I know him, he is 
faultless ;—and yet, according to your judg- 


ment, he has committed a sin so deep that he 
VOL. IL. K 
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must stand disgraced before the eyes of all 
men.” 

“‘T have not said so.” 

“It comes to that. I know how good you 
are; how much I owe to you. I know that 
Dr. Wortle and yourself have been so kind to 
us, that were I not grateful beyond expression 
I should be the meanest human creature. Do 
not suppose that I am angry or vexed with 
you because you condemn me. It is necessary 
that you ‘should do so. But how can I con- 
demn myself ;—or how can I condemn him ?”’ 

“If you are both free now, it may be made 
right.” 

“But how about repentance? Will it be 
all right though I shall not have repented? I 
will never repent. There are laws in accord- 
ance with which I will admit that I have done 
wrong; but had I not broken those laws when 
he bade me, I should have hated myself 
through all my life afterwards.” 


“‘It was very different.” 
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“If you could know, Mrs. Wortle, how 
difficult it would have been to go away and 
leave him! It was not till he came to me and 
told me that he was going down to Texas, to 
see how it had been with my husband, that I 
ever knew what it was to lovea man. He had 
never said a word. He tried not to look it. 
But I knew that I had his heart and that he 
had mine. From that moment I have thought 
of him day and night. When I gave him 
my hand then as he parted from me, I gave 
it him as his own. It has been his to do 
what he liked with it ever since, let who 
might live or who might die. Ought I not to 
rejoice that he is dead?” Mrs. Wortle could 
not answer the question. She could only 
shudder. “It was not by any will of “my 


own,” 


continued the eager woman, “that I 
married Ferdinand Lefroy. Everything in 
our country was then destroyed. All that we 
loved and all that we valued had been taken 


away from us. War had destroyed everything. 
K 2 
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When I was just springing out of childhood, 
we were ruined. We had to go, all of us; 
women as well as men, girls as well as boys; 
—and be something else than we had been. 
T was told to marry him.” 

_ That was wrong.” 

“When everything is in ruin about you, 
what room is there for ordinary well-doing ? 
It seemed then that he would have some 
remnant of property. Our fathers had known 
each other long. The wretched man whom 
drink afterwards made so vile might have 
been as good a gentleman as another, if 
things had gone well with him. He could not 
have been a hero like him whom I will always 
call my husband; but it is not given to every 
man to be a hero.” 

“Was he bad always from’the first ? ”’ 

‘He always drank,—from his wedding-day ; 
and then Robert was with him, who was worse 
than he. Between them they were very bad. 


My life was a burden to me. It was terrible. 
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It was a comfort to me even to be deserted and 
to be left. Then came this Englishman in my 
way; and it seemed to me, on a sudden, that 
the very nature of mankind was altered. He 
did not le when he spoke. He was never 
debased by drink. He had other care than 
for himself. For himself, I think, he never 
cared. Since he has been here, in the 
school, have you found any cause of fault in 
him ?”’ 

‘No, indeed.” 

‘*No, indeed! nor ever will ;—unless it be 
a fault to love a woman as he loves me. See 
what he is doing now,—where he has gone,— 
what he has to suffer, coupled as he is with 
that wretch! And all for my sake!” 

** For both your sakes.” 

“He would have been none the worse had 
he chosen to part with me. He was in no 
trouble. I was not his wife; and he need 
only—bid me go. There would have been no 


sin with him then,—no wrong. Had he 
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followed out your right and: your wrong, and 
told me that, as we could not be man and 
wife, we must just part, he would have been 
in no trouble ;—would he? ” 

“T don’t know how it would have been 
then,” said Mrs. Wortle, who was by this time 
sobbing aloud in tears. 

“No, nor I, nor I. I should have been 
dead ;—but he? He is a sinner now, so that 
he may not preach in your churches, or teach 
in your schools; so that your dear husband 
has to be ruined almost because he has been 
kind to him. He then might have preached 
in any church,—have taught in any school. 
What am I to think that God will think of it? 
Will God condemn him?” 

‘We must leave that to Him,” sobbed Mrs. 
Wortle. 

“Yes; but in thinking of our souls we must 
reflect a little as to what we believe to be 
probable. He, you say, has sinned,—is sin- 


ning still in calling me his wife. Am I not to 
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believe that if he were called to his long 
account he would stand there pure and bright, 
in glorious garments,—one fit for heaven, 
because he has loved others better than he 
has loved himself, because he has done to 
others as he might have wished that they 
should doto him? Ido believeit! Believe! 
I know it. And if so, what am I to think of 
his sin, or of my own? Not to obey him, not 
to love him, not to do in everything as he 
counsels me,—that, to me, would be sin. To 
the best of my conscience he is my husband 
and my master. I will not go into the rooms 
of such as you, Mrs. Wortle, good and kind 
as you are; but it is not because I do not 
think myself fit. It is because I will not 
injure you in the estimation of those who do 
not know what is fit and what is unfit. Iam 
not ashamed of myself. I owe it to him to 
blush for nothing that he has caused me to 
do. I have but two judges,—the Lord in 


heaven, and he, my husband, upon earth.” 
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‘* Nobody has condemned you here.” 

“Yes ;—they have condemned me. But I 
am not angry at that. You do not think, 
Mrs. Wortle, that I can be angry with a 
so kind as you have been, so generous, so 
forgiving ;—the more kind because you think 
that we are determined, headstrong sinners? 
Ob no! It is natural that tyou should think 
so,—but I think differently. Circumstances 
have so placed me that they have made me 
unfit for your society. If I had no decent 
gown to wear, or shoes to my feet, I should 
be unfit also ;—but not on that account dis- 
graced in my own estimation. I comfort my- 
self by thinking that I cannot be altogether 
bad when a man such as he has loved me and 
does love me.” 

The two women, when they parted on that 
morning, kissed each other, which they had 
not done before; and Mrs. Wortle had been 
made to doubt whether, after all, the sin had 


been so very sinful. She did endeavour to 
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ask herself whether she would not have done 
the same in the same circumstances. The 
woman, she thought, must have been right to 
have married the man whom she loved, when 
she heard that that first horrid husband was 
dead. There could, at any rate, have been no 
sin in that. And then, what ought she to 
have done when the dead man,—dead as he 
was supposed to have been,—burst into her 
room? Mrs. Wortle,—who found it indeed 
extremely difficult to imagine herself to be in 
such a position,—did at last acknowledge 
that, in such circumstances, she certainly 
would have done whatever Dr. Wortle had 
told her. She could not bring it nearer to 
herself than that. She could not suggest to 
herself two men as her own husbands. She 
could not imagine that the Doctor had been 
either the bad husband, who had unexpectedly 
come to life,—or the good husband, who 
would not, in truth, be her husband at all; 


but she did determine, in her own mind, that, 
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however all that might have been, she would 
clearly have done whatever the Doctor told 
her. She would have sworn to obey him, 
even though, when swearing, she should not 
have really married him. It was terrible 
to think of, — so terrible that she could not 
quite think of it; but in struggling to think 
of it her heart was softened towards this other 
woman. After that day she never spoke 
further of the woman’s sin. 

Of course she told it all to the Doctor,—not 
indeed explaining the working of her own 
mind as to that suggestion that he should have 
been, in his first condition, a very bad man, 
and have been reported dead, and have come 
again, in a second shape, as a good man. 
She kept that to herself. But she did en- 
deavour to describe the effect upon herself of 
the description the woman had given her of 
her own conduct. 

“IT don’t quite know how she could have 


done otherwise,” said Mrs. Wortle. 
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“Nor I either; I have always said 
so.” 

““It would have been so very hard to go 
away, when he told her not.” 

“It would have been very hard to go 
away,” said the Doctor, “if he had told her 
to do so. Where was she to go? What was 
she todo? They had been brought together 
by circumstances, in such a manner that it was, 
so to say, impossible that they should part. 
It is not often that one comes across events 
like these, so altogether out of the ordinary 
course that the common rules of life seem to 
be insufficient for guidance. To most of us 
it never happens; and it is better for us that 
it should not happen. But when it does, one 
is forced to go beyond the common rules. It 
is that feelmg which has made me give them 
my protection. It has been a great mis- 
fortune; but, placed as I was, I could not 
help myself. I could not turn them out. It 


was clearly his duty to go, and almost as 
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clearly mine to give her shelter till he should 
come back.” 

“A great misfortune, Jeffrey ?” 

“T am afraid so. Look at this.” Then he 
handed to her a letter from a nobleman living 
at a great distance,—at a distance so great 
that Mrs. Stantiloup would hardly have 
reached him there,—expressing his intention 
to withdraw his two boys from the school at 
Christmas. 

‘He doesn’t give this as a reason.” 

“No; we are not acquainted with each 
other personally, and he could hardly have 
alluded to my conduct in this matter. It was 
easier for him to give a mere notice such as 
this. But not the less do I understand it. 
The intention was that the elder Mowbray 
should remain for another year, and the 
younger for two years. Of course he is at 
liberty to change his mind; nor do I feel 
myself entitled to complain. A school such 


as mine must depend on the credit of the 
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establishment. He has heard, no doubt, 
something of the story which has injured our 
credit, and it is natural that he should take 
the boys away.” 

“Do you think that the school will be put 
an end to?” 

* It looks very like it.” 

“ Altogether ? ”’ 

“‘T shall not care to drag it on as a failure. 
I am too old now to begin again with a new 
attempt if this collapses. I have no offers 
to fill up the vacancies. The parents of those 
who remain, of course, will know how it 
is going with the school. I shall not be 
disposed to let it die of itself. My idea at 
present is to carry it on without saying any- 
thing till the Christmas holidays, and then to 
give notice to the parents that the establish- 
ment will be closed at Midsummer.” 

Will it make you very unhappy ?”’ 

“No doubt it will, A man does not 


like to fail. I am not sure but what I am 
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less able to bear such failure than most 
men.” 

* But you have sometimes thought of giving 
it up.” 

“Have I? I have not known it. Why 
should I give it up? Why should any man 
give up a profession while he has health and 
strength to carry it on? ” 

“You have another.” 

“Yes; but it is not the one to which my 
energies have been chiefly applied. The work 
of a parish such as this can be done by one 
person. I have always had a curate. It 13, 
moreover, nonsense to say that a man does 
not care most for that by which he makes his 
money. I am to give up over £2000 a-year, 
which I have had not a trouble but a delight 
in masking! It is like coming to the end of 
one’s life,” 

“ Oh, Jeffrey!” 

“Tt has to be looked in the face, you 


know.” 
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“‘ I wish,—I wish they had never come.” 

“What is the good of wishing? They 
came, and according to my way of thinking I 
did my duty by them. Much as I am grieved 
by this, I protest that I would do the same 
again were it again to be done. Do you 
think that I would be deterred from what I 
thought to be right by the machinations of a 
she-dragon such as that ? ”’ 

‘‘ Has she done it?” 

“Well, I think so,” said the Doctor, after 
some little hesitation. ‘I think it has been, 
in truth, her'doing. There has been a grand 
opportunity for slander, and she has used it 
with uncommon skill. It was a wonderful 
chance in her favour. She has been enabled 
without actual lies,—lies which could be proved 
to be lies,—to spread abroad reports which 
have been absolutely damning. And she 
has succeeded in getting hold of the very 
people through whom she could injure me. 


Of course al] this correspondence with the 
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Bishop has helped. The Bishop hasn’t kept 
it as a secret. Why should he?” 

“The Bishop has had nothing to do with 
the school,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“No; but the things have been mixed up 
together. Do you think it would have no 
effect with such a woman as Lady Anne 
Clifford, to be told that the Bishop had cen- 
sured my conduct severely? If it had not 
been for Mrs. Stantiloup, the Bishop would 
have heard nothing about it. It is her 
doing. And it pains me to feel that I 
have to give her credit for her skill and 
her energy.” 

** Her wickedness, you mean.” 

«What does it signify whether she has been 
wicked or not in this matter ? ”’ 

““ Oh, Jeffrey |” 

“Her wickedness is a matter of course. 
We all knew that beforehand. If a person 
has to be wicked, it is a great thing for him to 


be successful in his wickedness. He would 
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have to pay the final penalty even if he failed. 
To be wicked and to do nothing is to be mean 
all round. I am afraid that Mrs. Stantiloup 


will have succeeded in her wickedness.” 


VOL. II. L 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LORD BRACY’S LETTER. 


THE school and the parish went on through 
August and September, and up to the middle 
of October, very quietly. The quarrel between 
the Bishop and the Doctor had altogether 
subsided. People in the diocese had ceased 
to talk continually of Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke. 
There was still alive a certain interest as to 
what might be the ultimate fate of the poor 
lady ; but other matters had come up, and she 
no longer formed the one topic of conversation 
at all meetings. The twenty boys at the 
school felt that, as their numbers had been 
diminished, so also had their reputation. 
They were less loud, and, as other boys would 


have said of them, less “‘ cocky ” than of yore. 
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But they ate and drank and played, and, let 
us hope, learnt their lessons as usual. Mrs. 
Peacocke had from time to time received 
letters from her husband, the last up to the 
time of which we speak having been written 
at the Ogden junction, at which Mr. Peacocke 
had stopped for four-and-twenty hours with 
the object of making inquiry as to the state- 
ment made to him at St. Louis. Here he 
learned enough to convince him that Robert 
Lefroy had told him the truth in regard to 
what had there occurred. The people about 
the station still remembered the condition of 
the man who had been taken out of the car 
when suffering from delirium tremens; and 
remembered also that the man had not died 
there, but had been carried on by the next 
train to San Francisco. One of the porters 
also declared that he had heard a few days 
afterwards that the sufferer had died almost 
immediately on his arrival at San Francisco. 


Information as far as this Mr. Peacocke had 
L 2 
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sent home to his wife, and had added his firm 
belief that he should find the man’s grave 
in the cemetery, and be able to bring home 
with him testimony to which no authority in 
England, whether social, episcopal, or judicial, 
would refuse to give credit. 

‘Of course he will be married again,”’ said 
Mrs. Wortle to her husband. 

“They shall be married here, and I will 
perform the ceremony. I don’t think the 
Bishop himself would object to that; and I 
shouldn’t care a straw if he did.” 

“< Will he go on with the school ? ” whispered 
Mrs. Wortle. 

“Will the school go on? If the school 
goes on, he will go on, I suppose. About 
that you had better ask Mrs. Stantiloup.” 

“*T will ask nobody but you,” said the wife, 
putting up her face to kiss him. As this was 
going on, everything was said to comfort Mrs. 
Peacocke, and to give her hopes of new life. 
Mrs. Wortle told her how the Doctor had 
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promised that he himself would marry them as 
soon as the forms of the Church and the legal 
requisitions would allow. Mrs. Peacocke 
accepted all that was said to her quietly and 
thankfully, but did not again allow herself to 
be roused to such excitement as she had 
shown on the one occasion recorded. 

It was at this time that the Doctor received 
a letter which greatly affected his mode of 
thought at the time. He had certainly become 
hipped and low-spirited, if not despondent, 
and clearly showed to his wife, even though 
he was silent, that his mind was still intent on 
the injury which that wretched woman had 
done him by her virulence. But the letter of 
which we speak for a time removed this feel- 
ing, and gave him, as it were, a new life. 
The letter, which was from Lord Bracy, was 
as follows ;— 

“My pear Docror Worttz. — Carstairs 
left us for Oxford yesterday, and before he 


went, startled his mother and me considerably 
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by a piece of information. He tells us that 
he is over head and ears in love with your 
daughter. The communication was indeed 
made three days ago, but I told him that I 
should take a day or two to think of it before 
I wrote to you. He was very anxious, when 
he told me, to go off at once to Bowick, and 
to see you and your wife, and of course the 
young lady ;—but this I stopped by the exer- 
cise of somewhat peremptory parental author- 
ity. Then he informed me that he had been 
to Bowick, and had found his lady-love at 
home, you and Mrs. Wortle having by chance 
been absent at the time. It seems that he 
declared himself to the young lady, who, in 
the exercise of a wise discretion, ran away 
from him and left him planted on the terrace. 
That is his account of what passed, and I do 
not in the least doubt its absolute truth. It 
is at any rate quite clear, from his own 
showing, that the young lady gave him no 


encouragement. 
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“Such having been the case, I do not think 
that I should have found it necessary to write 
to you at all had not Carstairs persevered 
with me till I promised to do so. He was 
willing, he said, not to goto Bowick on condi- 
tion that I would write to you on the subject. 
The meaning of this is, that had he not been 
very much in earnest, I should have considered 
it best to let the matter pass on as such 
matters do, and be forgotten. But he is very 
much in earnest. However foolish it is,—or 
perhaps I had better say unusual,—that a lad 
should be in love before he is twenty, it is, I 
suppose, possible. At any rate it seems to be 
the case with him, and he has convinced his 
mother that it would be cruel to ignore the 
fact. 

““T may at once say that, as far as you and 
your girl are concerned, I should be quite 
satisfied that he should choose for himself 
such a marriage. I value rank, at any rate, as 


much as it is worth; but that he will have of 
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his own, and does not need to strengthen it 
by intermarriage with another house of pecu- 
liarly old lineage. As faras that is concerned, 
I should be contented. As for money, I 
should not wish him to think of it in marry- 
ing. If it comes, tant mieuz. If not, he will 
have enough of his own. I write to you, 
therefore, exactly as I should do if you had 
happened to be a brother peer instead of a 
clergyman. 

“But I think that long engagements are 
very dangerous; and you probably will agree 
with me that they are likely to be more pre- 
judicial to the girl than to the man. It may 
be that, as difficulties arise in the course of 
years, he can forget the affair, and that she 
cannot. He has many things of which to 
think ; whereas she, perhaps, has only that 
one. She may have made that thing so vital 
to her that it cannot be got under and 
conquered; whereas, without any fault or 


heartlessness on his part, occupation has con- 
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quered it for him. In this case I fear that the 
engagement, if made, could not but be long. 
I should be sorry that he should not take his 
degree. And I do not think it wise to send a 
lad up to the University hampered with the 
serious feeling that he has already betrothed 
himself. 

“*T tell you all just as it is, and I leave it to 
your wisdom to suggest what had better be 
done. He wished me to promise that I would 
undertake to induce you to tell Miss Wortle 
of his conversation with me. He said that he 
had aright to demand so much as that, and 
that, though he would not for the present go to 
Bowick, he should write to you. The young 
gentleman seems to have a will of his own,— 
which I cannot say that I regret. What you 
will do as to the young lady,—whether you 
will or will not tell her what I have written,— 
I must leave to yourself. If you do, I am to 
send word to her from Lady Bracy to say 
that she shall be delighted to see her here. 
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She had better, however, come when that 
inflammatory young gentleman shall be at 
Oxford. Yours very faithfully, 


“ Bracy.”’ 


This letter certainly did a great deal to 
invigorate the Doctor, and to console him 
in his troubles. Even though the debated 
marriage might prove to be impossible, as it 
had been declared by the voices of all the 
Wortles one after another, still there was 
something in the tone in which it was dis- 
cussed by the young man’s father which was 
in itself a relief. There was, at any rate, no 
contempt in the letter. “I may at once say 
that, as far as you and your girl are concerned, 
I shall be very well pleased.” That, at any 
rate, was satisfactory. And the more he 
looked at it the less he thought that it need 
be altogether impossible. If Lord Bracy liked 
it, and Lady Bracy liked it,—and young 


Carstairs, as to whose liking there seemed to 
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be no reason for any doubt,—he did not see 
why it should be impossible. As to Mary,— 
he could not conceive that she should make 
objection if all the others were agreed. How 
could she possibly fail to love the young man 
if encouraged to do so? Suitors who are 
good - looking, rich, of high rank, sweet- 
tempered, and at the same time thoroughly 
devoted, are not wont to be discarded. All 
the difficulty lay in the lad’s youth. After all, 
how many noblemen have done well in the 
world without taking a degree? Degrees, 
too, have been taken by married men. And, 
again, young men have been persistent before 
now, even to the extent of waiting three 
years. Long engagements are bad, — no 
doubt. Everybody has always said so. But 
a long engagement may be better than none 
at all. 

He at last made up his mind that he 
would speak to Mary; but he determined that 


he would consult his wife first. Consulting 
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Mrs. Wortle, on his part, generally amounted 
to no more than instructing her. He found it 
sometimes necessary to talk her over, as he 
had done in that matter of visiting Mrs. 
Peacocke; but when he set himself to work 
he rarely failed. She had ‘nowhere else 
to go for a certain foundation and support. 
Therefore he hardly doubted much when 
he began his operation about this suggested 
engagement. 

“T have got that letter this morning from 
Lord Bracy,” he said, handing her the docu- 
ment. 

“Oh dear! Has he heard about Car- 
stairs ?” 

“You had better read it.” 

“He has told it all,” she exclaimed, when 
she had finished the first sentence. 

“ He has told it all, certainly. But you had 
better read the letter through.” 

Then she seated herself and read it, almost 


trembling, however, as she went on with it. 


eee 
a 
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“Oh dear;—that is very nice what he says. 
about you and Mary.” 

“Tt is all very nice as far as that goes. 
There is no reason why it should not be 
nice.” 

‘Tt might have made him so angry! ” 

“Then he would have been very unreason- 
able.” | 

“ He acknowledges that Mary did not ‘en- 
courage him.” 

“‘ Of course she did not encourage him. He 
would have been very unlike a gentleman had 
he thought so. But in truth, my dear, it is 
a very good letter. Of course there are 
difficulties.” 

“ Oh ;—it is impossible 


‘“T ‘do not see that at all. It must rest 


Lee 


very much with him, no doubt ;—with Car- 
stairs; and I do not like to think that our 
girl’s happiness should depend on any young 
man’s constancy. But such dangers have to 


be encountered. You and I were engaged for 
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three years before we were married, and we 
did not find it so very bad.”’ 

“Tt was very good. Oh, I was so happy at 
the time.” 

‘‘ Happier than you’ve been since ? ” 

“Well; I don’t know. It was very nice to 
know that you were my lover.” 

“Why shouldn’t Mary think it very nice to 
have a lover?” 

“But I knew that you would be 
true.”’ 

“ Why shouldn’t Carstairs be true?” 

“Remember he is so young. You were in 
orders.” 

“T don’t know that I was at all more likely 
to be true on that account. A clergyman can 
jilt a girl just as well as another. It depends 
on the nature of the man.” 

“ And you were so good.” 

“‘T never came across a better youth than 
Carstairs. You see what his father says about 


his having a will of his own. When a young 
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man shows a purpose of that kind he generally 
sticks to it.” 

The upshot of it all was, that Mary was 
to be told, and that her father was to tell 
her. 

“Yes, papa, he did come,” she said. “J 
told mamma all about me.”’ 

‘““And she told me, of course. You did 
what was quite right, and I should not have 
thought it necessary to speak to you had not 
Lord Bracy written to me.” 

“Lord Bracy has written!’’ said Mary. 
It seemed to her, as it had done to her 
mother, that Lord Bracy must have written 
angrily; but though she thought so, she 
plucked up her spirit gallantly, telling herself 
that though Lord Bracy might be angry with 
his own son, he could have no cause to be 
displeased with her. 

“Yes; I have a letter, which you shall 
read. The young man seems to have been 


very much in earnest.” 
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‘L don’s know,” said Mary, with some 
litilo exultation at her heart. 

‘tt seems but the other day that he was a 
boy, and now he has become suddenly a man.” 
''o this Mary said nothing; but she also had 
come to the conclusion that, in this respect, 
Lord Carstairs had lately changed,—very much 
or the better. ‘‘ Do you like him, Mary?” 

“ Like him, papa ? ” 

“Well, my darling; how am I to put it? 
tle is so much in earnest that he has got his 
father to write to me. He was coming over 
himself again before he went to Oxford; but 
he told his father what he was going to do, 
and the Earl stopped him. There’s the letter, 
and you may read it.” 

Mary read the letter, taking herself apart 
to a corner of the room, and seemed to her 
father to take a long time in reading it. But 
there was very much on which she was called 
upon to make up her mind during those few 


minutes. Up to the present time,—up to the 
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moment in which her father had now sum- 
moned her into his study, she had resolved 
that it was “impossible.” She had become 
so clear on the subject that she would not ask 
herself the question whether she could love 
the young man. Would it not be wrong to 
love the young man? Would it not be a 
longing for the top brick of the chimney, 
which she ought to know was out of her 
reach? So she had decided it, and had 
therefore already taught herself to regard the 
declaration made to her as the ebullition of a 
young man’s folly. But not the less had she 
known how great had been the thing suggested 
to her,—how excellent was this top brick of the 
chimney; and as to the young man himeelf, 
she could not but feel that, had matters been 
different, she might have loved him. Now 
there had come a sudden change; but she did 
not at all know how far she might go to meet 
the change, nor what the change altogether 


meant. She had been made sure by her 
VOL, IL. _  M 
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sent home to his wife, and had added his firm 
belief that he should find the man’s grave 
in the cemetery, and be able to bring home 
with him testimony to which no authority in 
England, whether social, episcopal, or judicial, 
would refuse to give credit. 

“Of course he will be married again,” said 
Mrs. Wortle to her husband. 

“They shall be married here, and I will 
perform the ceremony. I don’t think the 
Bishop himself would object to that; and I 
shouldn’t care a straw if he did.” 

“ Will he go on with the school ? ” whispered 
Mrs. Wortle. 

‘Will the school go on? If the school 
goes on, he will go on, I suppose. About 
that you had better ask Mrs. Stantiloup.” 

“*T will ask nobody but you,” said the wife, 
putting up her face to kiss him. As this was 
going on, everything was said to comfort Mrs. 
Peacocke, and to give her hopes of new life. 
Mrs. Wortle told her how the Doctor had 
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promised that he himself would marry them as 
soon as the forms of the Church and the legal 
requisitions would allow. Mrs. Peacocke 
accepted all that was said to her quietly and 
thankfully, but did not again allow herself to 
be roused to such excitement as she had 
shown on the one occasion recorded. 

It was at this time that the Doctor received 
a letter which greatly affected his mode of 
thought at the time. He had certainly become 
hipped and low-spirited, if not despondent, 
and clearly showed to his wife, even though 
he was silent, that his mind was still intent on 
the injury which that wretched woman had 
done him by her virulence. But the letter of 
which we speak for a time removed this feel- 
ing, and gave him, as it were, a new life. 
The letter, which was from Lord Bracy, was 
as follows ;— 

“My pear Doctor Worttz. — Carstairs 
left us for Oxford yesterday, and before he 


went, startled his mother and me considerably 
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by a piece of information. He tells us that 
he is over head and ears in love with your 
daughter. The communication was indeed 
made three days ago, but I told him that I 
should take a day or two to think of it before 
I wrote to you. He was very anxious, when 
he told me, to go off at once to Bowick, and 
to see you and your wife, and of course the 
young lady ;—but this I stopped by the exer- 
cise of somewhat peremptory parental author- 
ity. Then he informed me that he had been 
to Bowick, and had found his lady-love at 
home, you and Mrs. Wortle having by chance 
been absent at the time. It seems that he 
declared himself to the young lady, who, in 
the exercise of a wise discretion, ran away 
from him and left him planted on the terrace. 
That is his account of what passed, and I do 
not in the least doubt its absolute truth. It 
is at any rate quite clear, from his own 
showing, that the young lady gave him no 


encouragement. 
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“Such having been the case, I do not think 
that I should have found it necessary to write 
to you at all had not Carstairs persevered 
with me till I promised to do so. He was 
willing, he said, not to goto Bowick on condi- 
tion that I would write to you on the subject. 
The meaning of this is, that had he not been 
very much in earnest, I should have considered 
it best to let the matter pass on as such 
matters do, and be forgotten. But he is very 
much in earnest. However foolish it is,—or 
perhaps I had better say unusual,—that a lad 
should be in love before he is twenty, it is, I 
suppose, possible. At any rate it seems to be 
the case with him, and he has convinced his 
mother that it would be cruel to ignore the 
fact. 

““T may at once say that, as far as you and 
your girl are concerned, I should be quite 
satisfied that he should choose for himself 
such a marriage. I value rank, at any rate, as 


much as it is worth; but that he will have of 
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his own, and does not need to strengthen it 
by intermarriage with another house of pecu- 
liarly old lineage. As far as that is concerned, 
I should be contented. As for money, I 
should not wish him to think of it in marry- 
ing. If it comes, tant mieus. If not, he will 
have enough of his own. I write to you, 
therefore, exactly as I should do if you had 
happened to be a brother peer instead of a 
clergyman. 

“But I think that long engagements are 
very dangerous; and you probably will agree 
with me that they are likely to be more pre- 
judicial to the girl than to the man. It may 
be that, as difficulties arise in the course of 
years, he can forget the affair, and that she 
cannot. He has many things of which to 
think ; whereas she, perhaps, has only that 
one. She may have made that thing so vital 
to her that it cannot be got under and 
conquered; whereas, without any fault or 


heartlessness on his part, occupation has con- 
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quered it forhim. In this case I fear that the 
engagement, if made, could not but be long. 
I should be sorry that he should not take his 
degree. And I do not think it wise to send a 
lad up to the University hampered with the 
serious feeling that he has already betrothed 
himself. 

“T tell you all just as it is, and I leave it to 
your wisdom to suggest what had better be 
done. He wished me to promise that I would 
undertake to induce you to tell Miss Wortle 
of his conversation with me. He said that he 
had aright to demand so much as that, and 
that, though he would not for the present go to 
Bowick, he should write to you. The young 
gentleman seems to have a will of his own,— 
which I cannot say that I regret. What you 
will do as to the young lady,—whether you 
will or will not tell her what I have written,— 
I must leave to yourself. If you do, I am to 
send word to her from Lady Bracy to say 
that she shall be delighted to see her here. 
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She had better, however, come when that 
inflammatory young gentleman shall be at 
Oxford. Yours very faithfully, 


“SBracy.”’ 


This letter certainly did a great deal to 
invigorate the Doctor, and to console him 
in his troubles. Even though the debated 
marriage might prove to be impossible, as it 
had been declared by the voices of all the 
Wortles one after another, still there was 
something in the tone in which it was dis- 
cussed by the young man’s father which was 
in itself a relief. There was, at any rate, no 
contempt in the letter. “I may at once say 
that, as far as you and your girl are concerned, 
I shall be very well pleased.” That, at any 
rate, was satisfactory. And the more he 
looked at it the less he thought that it need 
be altogether impossible. If Lord Bracy liked 
it, and Lady Bracy liked it,—and young 


Carstairs, as to whose liking there seemed to 
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be no reason for any doubt,—he did not see 
why it should be impossible. As to Mary,— 
he could not conceive that she should make 
objection if all the others were agreed. How 
could she possibly fail to love the young man 
if encouraged to do so? Suitors who are 
good - looking, rich, of high rank, sweet- 
tempered, and at the same time thoroughly 
devoted, are not wont to be discarded. All 
the difficulty lay in the lad’s youth. After all, 
how many noblemen have done well in the 
world without taking a degree? Degrees, 
too, have been taken by married men. And, 
again, young men have been persistent before 
now, even to the extent of waiting three 
years. Long engagements are bad, — no 
doubt. Everybody has always said so. But 
a long engagement may be better than none 
at all. 

He at last made up his mind that he 
would speak to Mary; but he determined that 


he would consult his wife first. Consulting 
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Mrs. Wortle, on his part, generally amounted 
to no more than instructing her. He found it 
sometimes necessary to talk her over, as he 
had done in that matter of visiting Mrs. 
Peacocke; but when he set himself to work 
he rarely failed. She had ‘nowhere else 
to go for a certain foundation and support. 
Therefore he hardly doubted much when 
he began his operation about this suggested 
engagement. 

“T have got that letter this morning from 
Lord Bracy,” he said, handing her the docu- 
ment. 

‘‘Oh dear! Has he heard about Car- 
stairs ? ” | 

“You had better read it.” 

“He has told it all,” she exclaimed, when 
she had finished the first sentence. 

“He has told it all, certainly. But you had 
better read the letter through.” 

Then she seated herself and read it, almost 


trembling, however, as she went on with it. 
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“Qh dear ;—that is very nice what he says. 
about you and Mary.” 

“Tt is all very nice as far as that goes. 
There is no reason why it should not be 
nice.” 

“It might have made him so angry!” 

“Then he would have been very unreason- 
able.” | 

“ He acknowledges that Mary did not en- 
courage him.” 

‘“‘ Of course she did not encourage him. He 
would have been very unlike a gentleman had 
he thought so. But in truth, my dear, it is 
a very good letter. Of course there are 
difficulties.” 

“ Oh ;—it is impossible!” 

“T ‘do not see that at all. It must rest 
very much with him, no doubt ;—with Car- 
stairs; and I do not like to think that our 
girl’s happiness should depend on any young 
man’s constancy. But such dangers have to 


be encountered. You and I were engaged for 
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three years before we were married, and we 
did not find it so very bad.”’ 

“It was very good. Oh, I was so happy at 
the time.” 

“‘ Happier than you’ve been since ? ” 

“Well; I don’t know. It was very nice to 
know that you were my lover.” 

“Why shouldn’t Mary think it very nice to 
have a lover?” 

“But I knew that you would be 
true.” 

“ Why shouldn’t Carstairs be true?” 

“Remember he is so young. You were in 
orders.” 

“I don’t know that I was at all more likely 
to be true on that account. A clergyman can 
jilt a girl just as well as another. It depends 
on the nature of the man.” 

“« And you were so good.” 

“‘T never came across a better youth than 
Carstairs. You see what his father says about 


his having a will of his own. When a young 
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man shows a purpose of that kind he generally 
sticks to it.” 

The upshot of it all was, that Mary was 
to be told, and that her father was to tell 
her. | 

‘Yes, papa, he did come,” she said. “J 
told mamma all about me.” 

«And she told me, of course. You did 
what was quite right, and I should not have 
thought it necessary to speak to you had not 
Lord Bracy written to me.” 

“Lord Bracy has written!” said Mary. 
It seemed to her, as it had done to her 
mother, that Lord Bracy must have written 
angrily; but though she thought so, she 
plucked up her spirit gallantly, telling herself 
that though Lord Bracy might be angry with 
his own son, he could have no cause to be 
displeased with her. 

“Yes; I have a letter, which you shall 
read. The young man seems to have been 


very much in earnest.” 
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“JT don’t know,” said Mary, with some 
little exultation at her heart. 

“Tt seems but the other day that he was a 
boy, and now he has become suddenly a man.” 
To this Mary said nothing; but she also had 
come to the conclusion that, in this respect, 
Lord Carstairs had lately changed,—very much 
for the better. ‘ Do you like him, Mary?” 

‘‘ Tike him, papa?” 

“Well, my darling; how am I to put it? 
He is so much in earnest that he has got his 
father to write to me. He was coming over 
himself again before he went to Oxford; but 
he told his father what he was going to do, 
and the Harl stopped him. There’s the letter, 
and you may read it.” 

Mary read the letter, taking herself apart 
to a corner of the room, and seemed to her 
father to take a long time in reading it. But 
there was very much on which she was called 
upon to make up her mind during those few 


minutes. Up to the present time,—up to the 
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moment in which her father had now sum- 
moned her into his study, she had resolved 
that it was ‘‘impossible.” She had become 
so clear on the subject that she would not ask 
herself the question whether she could love 
the young man. Would it not be wrong to 
love the young man? Would it not be a 
longing for the top brick of the chimney, 
which she ought to know was out of her 
reach? So she had decided it, and had 
therefore already taught herself to regard the 
declaration made to her as the ebullition of a 
young man’s folly. But not the less had she 
known how great had been the thing suggested 
to her,—how excellent was this top brick of the 
chimney; and as to the young man himeelf, 
she could not but feel that, had matters been 
different, she might have loved him. Now 
there had come a sudden change; but she did 
not at all know how far she might go to meet 
the change, nor what the change altogether 


meant. She had been made sure by her 
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father’s question that he had taught himself 
to hope. He would not have asked her 
whether she liked him,—would: not, at any 
rate, have asked that question in that voice,— 
had he not been prepared to be good to her 
had she answered in the affirmative. But 
then this matter did not depend upon her 
father’s wishes, — or even on her father’s 
judgment. It was necessary that, before she 
said another word, she should find out what 
Lord Bracy said about it. There she had Lord 
Bracy’s letter in her hand, but her mind was 
so disturbed that she hardly knew how to read 
it aright at the spur of the moment. 

“You understand what he says, Mary?” 

“‘T think so, papa.” 

“Tt is a very kind letter.” 

“ Very kind indeed. I should have thought 
that he would not have liked it at all.” 

“He makes no objection of that kind. To 
tell the truth, Mary, I should have thought 


jt unreasonable had he done so. A gentleman 
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can do no better than marry a lady. And 
though it is much to be a nobleman, it is more 
to be a gentleman.” 

‘“Some people think so much of it. And 
then his having been here as a pupil! I was 
very sorry when he spoke to me.” 

*‘ All that is past and gone. The danger is 
that such an engagement would be long.” 

Very long.” 

“You would be afraid of that, Mary?” 
Mary felt that this was hard upon her, and 
unfair. Were she to say that the danger of a 
long engagement did not seem to her to be 
very terrible, she would at once be giving up 
everything. She would have declared then 
that she did love the young man; or, at any 
rate, that she intended to do so. She would 
have succumbed at the first hint that such 
succumbing was possible to her. And yet 
she had not known that she was very much 
afraid of a long engagement She would, she 


thought, have been much more afraid had a 
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speedy marriage been proposed to her. Upon 
the whole, she did not know whether it would 
not be nice to go on knowing that the young 
man loved her, and to rest secure on her faith in 
him. She was sure of this,—that the reading 
of Lord Bracy’s letter had in some way made 
her happy, though she was unwilling at once 
to express her happiness to her father. She 
was quite sure that she could make no imme- 
diate reply to that question, whether she was 
afraid of a long engagement. “I must 
answer Lord Bracy’s letter, you know,” said 
the Doctor. 

“ Yes, papa.” 

« And what shall I say to him? ” 

““T don’t know, papa.” 
_ © And yet you must tell me what to say, my 
darling.” 

“ Must J, papa?”’ 

“ Certainly! Who else can tellme? But I 
will not answer it to-day. I will put it off till 


Monday.” It was Saturday morning on which 
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the letter was being discussed,—a day of which 
a considerable portion was generally appro- 
priated to the preparation of a sermon. “ In 
the mean time you had better talk to mamma ; 
and on Monday we will settle what is to be 
said to Lord Bracy.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT CHICAGO. 


Mr. Peacocke went on alone to San Fran- 
cisco from the Ogden Junction, and there 
obtained full information on the matter which 
had brought him upon this long and disagree- 
able journey. He had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the evidence which he required. He had 
not been twenty-four hours in the place before 
he was, in truth, standing on the stone which 
had been placed over the body of Ferdinand 
Lefroy, as he had declared to Robert Lefroy 
that he would stand before he would be satis- 
fied. On the stone was cut simply the names, 
Ferdinand Lefroy of Kilbrack, Louisiana; and 
to these were added the dates of the days on 


which the man had been born and on which 
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he died. Of this stone he had a photograph 
made, of which he took copies with him; and 
he obtained also from the minister who had 
buried the body and from the custodian who 
had charge of the cemetery certificates of the 
interment. Armed with these he could no 
longer doubt himself, or suppose that others 
would doubt, that Ferdinand Lefroy was 
dead. 

Having thus perfected his object, and feel- 
ing but little interest in a town to which he 
had been brought by such painful circum- 
stances, he turned round, and on the second 
day after his arrival, again started for Chicago. 
Had it been possible, he would fain have 
avoided any further meeting with Robert 
Lefroy. Short as had been his stay at San 
Francisco he had learnt that Robert, after his 
brother’s death, had been concerned in buy- 
ing mining shares and paying for them with 
forged notes. It was not supposed that he 
himself had been engaged in the forgery, but 
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that he had come into the city with men who 
had been employed for years on this operation, 
and had bought shares and endeavoured to 
sell them on the following day. He had, 
however, managed to leave the place before 
the police had got hold of him, and had 
escaped, so that no one had been able to say 
at what station he had got upon the railway. 
Nor did any one in San Francisco know where 
Robert Lefroy was now to be found. His 
companions had been taken, tried, and con- 
victed, and were now in the State prison,— 
where also would Robert Lefroy soon be if any 
of the officers of the State could get hold of 
him. Luckily Mr. Peacocke had said little or 
nothing of the man in making his own in- 
quiries. Much as he had hated and dreaded the 
man; much as he had suffered from his com- 
panionship,—good reason as he had to dislike 
the whole family,—he felt himself bound by 
their late companionship not to betray him. 


The man had assisted Mr. Peacocke simply 
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for money; but still he had assisted him. 
Mr. Peacocke therefore held his peace and 
said nothing. But he would have been thank- 
ful to have been able to send the money that 
was now due to him without having again to 
see him. That, however, was impossible. 

On reaching Chicago he went to an hotel 
far removed from that which Lefroy had 
designated. Lefroy had explained to him 
something of the geography of the town, and 
had explained that for himself he preferred a 
“modest, quiet hotel.” The modest, quiet 
hotel was called Mrs. Jones’s boarding-house, 
and was in one of the suburbs far from the 
main street. ‘‘ You needn’t say as you’re 
coming to me,” Lefroy had said to him; “ nor 
need you let on as you know anything of Mrs. 
Jones at all. People are so curious; and it 
inay be that a gentleman sometimes likes to 
lhe perdu.”? Mr. Peacocke, although he had 
but small sympathy for the taste of a gentle- 


man who likes to lie perdu, nevertheless did as 
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he was bid, and found his way to Mrs. Jones’s 
boarding-house without telling any one whither 
he was going. 

Before he started he prepared himself with 
a thousand dollars in bank-notes, feeling that 
this wretched man had earned them in accord- 
ance with their compact. His only desire 
now was to hand over the money as quickly as 
possible, and to hurry away out of Chicago. 
He felt as though he himself were almost 
guilty of some crime in having to deal with 
this man, in having to give him money secretly, 
and in carrying out to the end an arrangement 
of which no one else was to know the details. 
How would it be with him if the police of 
Chicago should come upon him as a friend, 
and probably an accomplice, of one who was 
“wanted” on account of forgery at San 
Francisco? But he had no help for himself, 
and at Mrs. Jones’s he found his wife’s brother- 
in-law seated in the bar of the public-house,— 


that everlasting resort for American loungers, 
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—with a cigar as usual stuck in his mouth, 
loafing away his time as only American fre- 
quenters of such establishments know how to 
do. In England such a man would probably 
be found in such a place with a glass of some 
alcoholic mixture beside him, but such is 
never the case with an American. If he 
wants a drink he goes to the bar and takes it 
standing,—will perhaps take two or three, 
one after another; but when he has settled 
himself down to loafe, he satisfies himself with 
chewing a cigar, and covering a circle around 
him with the results. With this amusement 
he will remain contented hour after hour ;— 
nay, throughout the entire day if no harder 
work be demanded of him. So was Robert 
Lefroy found now. When Peacocke entered 
the hall or room the man did not rise from 
his chair, but accosted him as though they had 
parted only-an hour since. ‘“ So, old fellow, 
you’ve got back all alive.” 


“‘T have reached this place at any rate.” 
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“ Well; that’s getting back, ain’t it?” 

‘“‘T have come back from San Francisco.” 

“H’sh!” exclaimed Lefroy, looking round 
the room, in which, however, there was no 
one but themselves. ‘‘ You needn’t tell every- 
body where you’ve been.” 

““T have nothing to conceal.” 

“That is more than anybody knows of 
himself. It’s a good maxim to keep your 
own affairs quiet till they’re wanted. In this 
country everybody is spry enough to learn all 
about everything. I never see any good in 
letting them know without a reason. Well; 
—what did you do when you got there ?”’ 

“ Tt was all as you told me.” 

“ Didn’t I say so? What was the good of 
bringing me all this way, when, if you’d only 
believed me, you might. have saved me the 
trouble. Ain’t I to be paid for that?” 

“You are to be paid. I have come here to 
pay you.” | 

“ That’s what you owe for the knowledge. 
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But for coming? Aiu’t I to be paid extra for 
the journey ? ” 

‘You are to have a thousand dollars.” 

‘* H’sh !—you speak of money as though 
every one has a business to know that you have 
got your pockets full. What’s a thousand 
dollars, seeing all that I have done for you! ” 

“ It’s all that you’re going to get. It’s all, 
indeed, that I have got to give you.” 

“ Gammon.” 

“It’s all, at any rate, that you’re going to 
get. Will you have it now?” 

“You found the tomb, did you ?” 

“Yes; I found the tomb. Here is a 
photograph of it. You can keep a copy if 
you like it.” 

“What do I want of.a copy,” said the man, 
taking the photograph in his hand. ‘“ He 
was always more trouble than he was worth, 
—was Ferdy. It’s a pity she didn’t marry me. 
I’d ’ve made a woman of her.” Peacocke 


shuddered as he heard this, but he said 
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nothing. ‘‘ You may as well give us the 
picter ;—it’]l do to hang up somewhere if ever 
I have a room of my own. How plain it is. 
Ferdinand Lefroy,—of Kilbrack! Kilbrack 
indeed! It’s little either of us was the better 
for Kilbrack. Some of them psalm-singing 
rogues from New England has it now;—or 
perhaps a right-down nigger. I shouldn’t 
wonder. One of our own lot, maybe! Oh; 
that’s the money, is it?—-A thousand dollars ; 
all that I’m to have for coming to England 
and telling you, and bringing you back, and 
showing you where you could get this pretty 
picter made.” Then he took the money, a 
thick roll of notes, and crammed them into 
his pocket. 

“You'd better count them.” 

*¢ Tt ain’t worth the while with such a trifle 
as that.” 

“ Let me count them then.” 

“You'll never have that plunder in your 


fists again, my fine fellow.” 
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“T do not want it.” 

“And now about my expenses out to 
England, on purpose to tell you all this. 
You can go and make her your wife now,— 
or can leave her, just as you please. You 
couldn’t have done neither if I hadn’t gone 
out to you.” 

“ You have got what was promised.” 

‘“‘ But my expenses,—going out ? ” 

‘“‘T have promised you nothing for your ex- 
penses going out,—and will pay you nothing.” 

“You won't ?” | 

“ Not a dollar more.”’ 

You won't?” 

“Certainly not. I do not suppose that 
you expect it for a moment, although you 
are so persistent in asking for it.” 

‘And you think you’ve got the better of 
me, do you? You think you’ve carried me 
along with you, just to do your bidding and 
take whatever you please to give me? That’s 


your idea of me?” 
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‘There was a clear bargain between us. I 
have not got the better of you at all.” 

“T rather think not, Peacocke. I rather 
think not. You’ll have to get up earlier 
before you get the better of Robert Lefroy. 
You don’t expect to get this money back 
again,—do you?” 

“Certainly not,—any more than I should 
expect a pound of meat out of a dog’s jaw.” 
‘Mr. Peacocke, as he said this, was waxing 
angry. 

“‘T don’t suppose you do;—but you ex- 
pected that I was to earn it by doing your 
bidding ;—didn’t you? ” 

“And you have.” 

‘Yes, I have; but how? You never 
heard of my cousin, did you;—Ferdinand 
Lefroy of Kilbrack, Louisiana ? ” 

“ Heard of whom ? ” 

“ My consin; Ferdinand Lefroy. He was 
very well known in his own State, and in 


California too, till he died. He was a good 
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fellow, but given to drink. We used to tell 
him that if he would marry it would be better 
for him ;—but he never would ;—he never 
did.” Robert Lefroy as he said this put his 
left hand into his trousers-pocket over the 
notes which he had placed there, and drew a 
small revolver out of his pocket with the 
other hand. “I am better prepared now,” he 
said, “than when you had your six-shooter 
under your pillow at Leavenworth.” 

‘*T do not believe a word of it. It’s a lie,” 
said Peacocke. 

“Very well. You’re a chap that’s fond of 
travelling, and have got plenty of money. 
You’d better go down to Louisiana and make 
your way straight from New Orleans to Kil- 
brack. It ain’t above forty miles to the 
south-west, and there’s a rail goes within 
fifteen miles of it. You'll learn there all 
about Ferdinand Lefroy as was our cousin,— 
him as never got married up to the day he 


died of drink and was buried at San Francisco. 
VOL. Il. N 
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They'll be very glad, IT shouldn’t wonder, to 
see that pretty little picter of yours, because 
they was always uncommon fond of cousin 
Ferdy at Kilbrack. And I’Jl tell you what; 
youll be sure to come. across my brother 
‘Ferdy in them parts, and can tell him how 
youve seen me, You can give him all the 
latest news, too, about his own wife. He’ll 
be glad to hear about her, poor woman.” 
Mr. Peacocke listened to this without saying 
a word since that last exclamation of his. It 
might be true. Why should it not be true? 
_ If in truth there had been these two cousins 
of the same name, what could be more likely 
than that his money should be lured out of 
him by such a fraud as this? But yet,—yet, 
as he came to think of it all, it could not be 
true. The chance of carrying such a scheme 
to a successful issue would have been too 
small to induce the man to act upon it from 
the day of his first appearance at Bowick. 
Nor was it probable that there should have 
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been another Ferdinand Lefroy unknown to 
his wife; and the existence of such a one, if 
known to his wife, would certainly have been 
made known to him. 

‘‘Tt’s a lie,” said he, “from beginning to end.” 

“Very well; very well. I'll take care to 
make the truth known by letter to Dr. Wortle 
and the Bishop and all them pious swells over 
there. To think that such a chap as you, a 
minister of the gospel, living with another 
man’s wife and looking as though butter 
wouldn’t melt in your mouth! [I tell you 
what; I’ve got a little money in my pocket 
now, and I don’t mind going over to England 
again and explaining the whole truth to the 
Bishop myself. I could make him understand 
how that photograph ain’t worth nothing, and 
how I explained to you myself as the lady’s 
righteous husband is all alive, keeping house 
on his own property down in Louisiana, Do 
you think we Lefroys hadn’t any place beside 
Kilbrack among us?” 
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‘Certainly you are a liar,” said Peacocke. 

“Very well. Prove it.” | | 

“Did you not tell me that your brother 
was buried at San Francisco ? ” 
‘. © Oh, as for that, that don’t matter. ‘It 
don’t count for much whether I told a crammer 
or not. That picter counts for nothing. It 
ain’t my word you were going on as evidence. 
You is able to prove that Ferdy Lefroy was 
buried at ’Frisco. True enough. I buried 
him. I can prove that. And I would never 
have treated you this way, and not have said 
a word as to how the dead man was only a 
cousin, if you'd treated me civil over there 
in England. But you didn’t.” 

“T am going to treat you worse now,” said 
Peacocke, looking him in the face. 

- © What are you going to donow? It’s I 
that have the revolver this time.” As he said 
this he turned the weapon round in his hand. 

“TI don’t want to shoot you,—nor yet to 


frighten you, as I did in the bed-room at 
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Leavenworth. Not but what I have a pistol 
too.” And he slowly drew his out of his 
pocket. At this moment two men sauntered 
in and took their places in the further corner. 
of the room. “I don’t think there is to be 
any shooting between us.” 

‘There may,” said Lefroy. 

“The police would have you.” 

“So they would—for a time. What’ does 
that matter to me? Isn’t a fellow to protect 
himself when a fellow like you comes to him 
armed ?”’ | 

“ But they would soon know that you are 
the swindler who escaped from San Francisco 
eighteen months ago. Do you think it 
wouldn’t be found out that it was you who 
paid for the shares in forged notes ? ” 

“T never did. That’s one of your lies.” 

“Very well. Now you know what I know; 
and you had better tell me over again who it 
is that lies buried under the stone that’s been 
photographed there.” 
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‘“What are you men doing with them 
pistols?”’ said one of the strangers, walking 
across the room, and standing over the backs 
of their chairs. | 
* “We are alooking at ’em,” said Lefroy. 

“If you’re agoing to do anything of that 
kind you’d better go and do it elsewhere,” 
said the stranger. 

“Just so,” said Lefroy. “That’s what I 
was thinking myself.” 

. “But we are not going to do anything,” 
said Mr. Peacocke. ‘TI have not the slightest 
idea of shooting the gentleman; and he has 
just as little of shooting me.” | 

> Then what do you sit with ’em out in your 
hands in that fashion for?” said the stranger. 
“It’s a decent widow woman as keeps this 
house, and I won’t see her set upon. Put ’em 
up.” Whereupon Lefroy did return his pistol 
to his pocket,—upon which Mr. Peacocke did 
the same. Then the stranger slowly walked 
back to his seat at the other side of the room. 
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‘So they told you that lie; did they,—at 
’Frisco?”’ asked Lefroy. | 

“That was what I heard over there when. 
I was inquiring about your brother’s 
death.”’ 

“You'd believe anything if you’d believe 
that,” : 

‘I'd believe anything if I’d believe in your 
cousin.” Upon this Lefroy laughed, but made 
no further allusion to the romance which he 
had craftily invented on the spur of the mo- 
ment. After that the two men sat without a 
word between them for a quarter of an hour, 
when the Englishman got up to take his 
leave. ‘Our business is over now,” he said, 
“and I will bid you good-bye.” 

PY tell you what I’m athinking,” said 
Lefroy. Mr. Peacocke stood with his hand 
ready for a final adieu, but he said nothing. 
“ve half a mind to go back with you to 
England. There ain’t nothing to keep me 


here.’ 
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‘What could you do there ? ” 

““T'd be evidence for you, as to Ferdy’s 
death, you know.” 

“T have evidence. I do not want you.” 

““T’ll go, nevertheless.” 

“And spend all your money on the 
journey.” | 

“You'd help ;—wouldn’t you now ?”’ 

* Not a dollar,” said Peacocke, turning 
away and leaving the room. As he did so he 
heard the wretch laughing loud at the excel- 
lence of his own joke. | 

. Before he made his journey back again to 
England he only once more saw Robert 
Lefroy, As he was seating himself in the 
railway car that was to take him to Buffalo 
the man came up to him with an affected look 
of solicitude. ‘ Peacocke,” he said, ‘‘ there 
was only nine hundred dollars in that 
roll.” 

“There were a thousand. I counted them 
half-an-hour before I handed them to you.” 
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‘‘There was only nine hundred when I got 
7em.” 

“‘There were all that you will get. What 
kind of notes were they you had when you 
paid for the shares at’Frisco?”’ This question 
he asked out loud, before all the passengers. 
Then Robert Lefroy left the car, and Mr. 


Peacocke never saw him or heard from him 


again. 


CoNCLUSION. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DOCTOR'S ANSWER. 


Wuen the Monday came there was much 
to be done and to be thought of at Bowick. 
Mrs. Peacocke on that day received a letter 
from San Francisco, giving her all the details 
of the evidence that her husband had ob- 
tained, and enclosing a copy of the photo- 
graph. There was now no reason why she 
should not become the true and honest wife 
of the man whom she had all along regarded 
as her husband in the sight of God. The 
writer declared that he would so quickly 
follow his letter that he might be expected 


home within a week, or, at the longest, ten 
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days, from the date at which she would 
receive it. Immediately on his arrival at 
Liverpool, he would, of course, give her 
notice by telegraph. . 
When this letter reached her, she at once 
sent a message across to Mrs. Wortle. Would 
Mrs. Wortle kindly come and see her? Mrs. 
Wortle was, of course, bound to do as she 
was asked, and started at once. But she 
was, in truth, but little able to give counsel 
on any subject outside the one which was 
at the moment nearest to her heart. At one 
o’clock, when the boys went to their dinner, 
Mary was to instruct her father as to the 
purport of the letter which was to be sent 
to Lord Bracy,—and Mary had not as yet 
come to any decision. She could not go to 
her father for aid;—she could not, at any 
rate, go to him until the appointed hour 
should come; and she was, therefore, en- 
tirely thrown upon her mother. Had she 
been old enough to understand the effect 
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and the power of character, she would have 
known that, at the last moment, her father 
would certainly decide for her,—and had her 
experience of the world been greater, she 
might have been quite sure that her father 
would decide in her favour. But as it was, 
she was quivering and shaking in the dark, 
leaning on her mother’s very inefficient aid, 
nearly overcome with the feeling that by 
one o'clock she must be ready to say some- 
thing quite decided. 

And in the midst of this her mother was 
taken away from her, just at ten o'clock. 
There was not, in truth, much that the two 
ladies could say to each other. Mrs. Pea- 
cocke felt it to be necessary to let the Doctor 
know that Mr. Peacocke would be back almost 
at once, and took this means of doing so. 
“In a week!” said Mrs. Wortle, as though 
painfully surprised by the suddenness of the 
coming arrival. 


“In a week or ten days. He was to fol- 
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low his letter as quickly as possible from San 
Francisco.” 

** And he has found it all out ?” 

“Yes; he has learned everything, I think. 
Look at this!” And Mrs. Peacocke handed 
to her friend the photograph of the tomb- 
stone. 

‘Dear me!” said Mrs. Wortle. ‘“ Ferdi- 
nand Lefroy! And this was his grave?” 

“That is his grave,” said Mrs. Peacocke,. 
turning her face away. 

“Tt is very sad; very sad indeed ;—but 
you had to learn it, you know.”’ 

“Tt will not be sad for him, I hope,” said 
Mrs. Peacocke. ‘In all this, I endeavour to 
think of him rather than of myself. When I 
am forced to think of myself, it seems to me 
that my life has been so blighted and de- 
stroyed that it must be indifferent what hap- 
pens to me now. What has happened to me 
has been so bad that I can hardly be injured 
further. But if there can be a good time 
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coming for him,—something at least of relief, 
something perhaps of comfort,—then I shall 
be satisfied,” 

“Why should there not be comfort for you 
both ? ” | | 

“JT am almost as dead to hope as I am 
to shame. Some year or two ago I should 
have thought it impossible to bear the eyes of 
people looking at me, as though my life had 
been sinful and impure. I seem now to care 
nothing for all that. J can look them back 
again with bold eyes and a brazen face, and 
tell them that their hardness is at any rate 
as bad as my impurity.” 

We have not looked at you like that,” 
said Mrs. Wortle. 

“No; and therefore I send to you in my 
trouble, and tell you all this, The strangest 
thing of all to me is that I should have come 
across one man so generous as your husband, 
and one woman so soft-hearted as yourself,” 


There was nothing further to be said then. 


— a ers crea — rs 
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Mrs. Wortle was instructed to tell her hus- 
band that Mr. Peacocke was to be expected 
-in a week or ten days, and then hurried back 
to give what assistance she could in the 
much more important difficulties of her own 
daughter. 

Of course they were much more important 
to her. Was her girl to become the wife of 
a young lord, —to be a future countess? 
Was she destined to be the mother-in-law of 
an earl? Of course this was much more im- 
portant to her. And then through it all,— 
being as she was a dear, good, Christian, 
motherly woman,—she was well aware that 
there was something, in truth, much more 
important even than that. Though she 
thought much of the earl-ship, and the count- 
ess-ship, and the great revenue, and the big 
house at Carstairs, and the fine park with 
its magnificent avenues, and the carriage 
in which her daughter would be rolled 


about to London parties, and the diamonds 
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‘‘ Certainly you are a liar,” said Peacocke. 

“Very well. Prove it.” | - 

“Did you not tell me that your brother 
was buried at San Francisco ? ” 
‘. “Qh, as for that, that don’t matter. ‘It 
don’t count for much whether I told a crammer 
or not. That picter counts for nothing. It 
ain’t my word you were going on as evidence. 
You is able to prove that Ferdy Lefroy was 
buried at ’Frisco. True enough. I buried 
him. I can prove that. And I would never 
have treated you this way, and not have said 
a word as to how the dead man was only a 
cousin, if you'd treated me civil over there 
in England. But you didn’t.” 

“T am going to treat you worse now,” said 
Peacocke, looking him in the face. 
© What are you going to donow? It’s I 
that have the revolver this time.” As he said 
this he turned the weapon round in his hand. 

“‘T don’t want to shoot you,—nor yet to 


frighten you, as I did in the bed-room at 
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Leavenworth. Not but what I have a pistol 
too.” And he slowly drew his out of his 
pocket. At this moment two men sauntered. 
in and took their places in the further corner. 
of the room. “TI don’t think there is to be 
any shooting between us.” 

— “There may,” said Lefroy. 

‘The police would have you.” 

“So they would—for a time. What’ does 
that matter to me? Isn’t a fellow to protect 
himself when a fellow like you comes to him 
armed ? ” | 

“ But they would soon know that you are 
the swindler who escaped from San Francisco 
eighteen months ago. Do you think it 
wouldn’t be found out that it was you who 
paid for the shares in forged notes ? ” 

“‘T never did. That’s one of your lies.” 

“Very well. Now you know what I know; 
and you had better tell me over again who it 
is that lies buried under the stone that’s been 
photographed there.” © 
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‘“What are you men doing with them 
pistols?” said one of the strangers, walking 
across the room, and standing over the backs 
of their chairs. | 

“We are alooking at ’em,” said Lefroy. 

“If youre agoing to do anything of that 
kind you’d better go and do it elsewhere,” 
said the stranger. | 

“Just so,” said Lefroy. “ That’s what I 
was thinking myself.” 

. “But we are not going to do anything,” 
said Mr. Peacocke. ‘I have not the slightest 
idea of shooting the gentleman; and he has 
just as little of shooting me.” _ 

> Then what do you sit with ’em out in your 
hands in that fashion for?” said the stranger. 
‘It’s a decent widow woman as keeps this 
house, and I won’t see her set upon. Put ’em 
up.” Whereupon Lefroy did return his pistol 
to his pocket,—upon which Mr. Peacocke did 
the same. Then the stranger slowly walked 
back to his seat at the other side of the room. 
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“So they told you that he; did a a 
’Frisco?” asked Lefroy. 

‘That was what I heard over there when. 
I was inquiring about your brother's 
death.”’ 

“You'd believe anything if you’d believe 
that,” : 

“I'd believe anything if I’d believe in your 
cousin.” Upon this Lefroy laughed, but made 
no further allusion to the romance which he 
had craftily invented on the spur of the mo- 
ment. After that the two men sat without a 
word between them for a quarter of an hour, 
when the Englishman got up to take his 
leave. ‘Our business is over now,” he said, 
“and I will bid you good-bye.” 

“Tl tell you what I’m athinking,” said 
Lefroy. Mr. Peacocke stood with his hand 
ready for a final adieu, but he said nothing. 
“T’ve half a mind to go back with you to 
England. There ain’t nothing to keep me 


here.” 
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‘What could you do there?” 

“Td be evidence for you, as to Ferdy’s 
death, you know.” 

“IT have evidence. I do not want you.” 

** T’ll go, nevertheless.” 

“And spend all your money on the 
journey.” | 

“You'd help ;—wouldn’t you now ?”’ 

‘ “Not a dollar,” said Peacocke, turning 
away and leaving the room. As he did so he 
heard the wretch laughing loud at the excel- 
lence of his own joke. | 

_ Before he made his journey back again to 
England he only once more saw Robert 
Lefroy, As he was seating himself in the 
railway car that was to take him to Buffalo 
the man came up to him with an affected look 
of solicitude. ‘ Peacocke,” he said, ‘there 
was only nine hundred dollars in that 
roll.” 

_ There were a thousand. I counted them 
half-an-hour before I handed them to you.”’ 
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‘There was only nine hundred when I got 
7em.” 

“There were all that you will get. What 
kind of notes were they you had when you 
paid for the shares at’Frisco?” This question 
he asked out loud, before all the passengers. 
Then Robert Lefroy left the car, and Mr. 


Peacocke never saw him or heard from him 


again. 


CoNCLUSION. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DOCTOR'S ANSWER. 


Wuen the Monday came there was much 
to be done and to be thought of at Bowick. 
Mrs. Peacocke on that day received a letter 
from San Francisco, giving her all the details 
of the evidence that her husband had ob- 
tained, and enclosing a copy of the photo- 
graph. There was now no reason why she 
should not become the true and honest wife 
of the man whom she had all along regarded 
as her husband in the sight of God. The 
writer declared that he would so quickly 
follow his letter that he might be expected 


home within a week, or, at the longest, ten 
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days, from the date at which she would 
receive it. Immediately on his arrival at 
Liverpool, he would, of course, give her 
notice by telegraph. | 
When this letter reached her, she at once 
sent a message across to Mrs. Wortle. Would 
Mrs. Wortle kindly come and see her? Mrs. 
Wortle was, of course, bound to do as she 
was asked, and started at once. But she 
was, in truth, but little able to give counsel 
on any subject outside the one which was 
at the moment nearest to her heart. At one 
o’clock, when the boys went to their dinner, 
Mary was to instruct her father as to the 
purport of the letter which was to be sent 
to Lord Bracy,—and Mary had not as yet 
come to any decision. She could not go to 
her father for aid;—she could not, at any 
rate, go to him until the appointed hour 
should come; and she was, therefore, en- 
tirely thrown upon her mother. Had she 
been old enough to understand the effect 
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coming for him,—something at least of relief, 
something perhaps of comfort,—then I shall 
be satisfied.”’. : 

“Why should there not be comfort for you 
both ? ”” | 

“T am almost as dead to. hope as I am 
to shame. Some year or two ago I should 
have thought it impossible to bear the eyes of 
people looking at me, as though my life had 
been sinful and impure. I seem now to care 
nothing for all that. I can look them back 
again with bold eyes and a brazen face, and 
tell them that their hardness is at any rate 
as bad as my impurity.” 

«We have not looked at you like that,’ 
said Mrs. Wortle. 

“No; and therefore I send to you in my 
trouble, and tell you all this, The strangest 
thing of all to me is that I should have come 
across one man so generous as your husband, 
and one woman so soft-hearted as yourself.” 


There was nothing further to be said then. 
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Mrs. Wortle was instructed to tell her hus- 
band that Mr. Peacocke was to be expected 
_in a week or ten days, and then hurried back 
to give what assistance she could in the 
much more important difficulties of her own 
daughter. 

Of course they were much more important 
to her. Was her girl to become the wife of 
a young lord,—to be a future countess ? 
‘Was she destined to be the mother-in-law of 
an earl? Of course this was much more im- 
portant to her. And then through it all,— 
being as she was a dear, good, Christian, 
motherly woman,—she was well aware that 
there was something, in truth, much more 
important even than that. Though she 
thought much of the earl-ship, and the count- 
ess-ship, and the great revenue, and the big 
house at Carstairs, and the fine park with 
‘its magnificent avenues, and the carriage 
in which her daughter would be rolled 
about to London parties, and the diamonds 
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which she would wear when she should be 
presented to the Queen as the bride of the 
young Lord Carstairs, yet she knew very well 
that she ought not in such an emergency as 
the present to think of these things as being 
of primary importance. What would tend 
most to her girl’s happiness, —and welfare 
in this world and the next? It was of that 
she ought to think,—of that only. If some 
answer were now returned to Lord Bracy, 
giving his lordship to understand that they, 
the Wortles, were anxious to encourage the 
idea, then in fact her girl would be tied 
to an engagement whether the young lord 
should hold himself to be so tied orno! And 
how would it be with her girl if the engage- 
ment should be allowed to run on in a doubtful 
way for years, and then be dropped by reason 
of the young man’s indifference ? How would 
it be with her if, after perhaps three or four 
years, a letter should come saying that the 
young lord had changed his mind, and had 
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engaged himself to some nobler bride? Was 
it not her duty, as a mother, to save her child 
from the too probable occurrence of some 
crushing grief such as this? All of it was 
clear to her mind;— but then it was clear 
also that, if this opportunity of greatness were 
thrown away, no such chance in all proba- 
bility would ever come again. Thus she was 
so tossed to and fro between a prospect of 
glorious prosperity for her child on one side, 
and the fear of terrible misfortune for her 
child on the other, that she was altogether 
unable to give any salutary advice. She, at 
any rate, ought to have known that her advice 
would at last be of no importance. Her ex- 
perience ought to have told her that the 
Doctor would certainly settle the matter him- 
self. Had it been her own happiness that 
was in question, her own conduct, her own 
greatness, she would not-have dreamed of 
having an opinion of her own. She would 


have consulted the Doctor, and simply have 
VOL. II. O 
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done as he directed. But all this was for 
her child, and in a vague, vacillating way she 
felt that for her child she ought to be ready 
with counsel of her own. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Mary, when her mother 
came back from Mrs. Peacocke, “ what am I 
to say when he sends for me?” 

“Tf you think that you can love him, my 


9? 





dear | 

“Oh, mamma, you shouldn’t ask me!” 

© My dear!” 

**T do like him,—very much.” 

“Tf so——” 

* But I never thought of it before ; ene 
‘then, if he,—if he——”’ 

“Tf he what, my dear ? ” 

‘* Tf he were to change his mind?” 

* Ah, yes;—there itis. It isn’t as though 
you could be married in three months’ time.” 

‘Oh, mamma! I shouldn’t like that at 
all.” | 

Or even in six.” 
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+ Qh, no.” 
** Of course he is very young.” 
“ Yes, mamma.” 
‘* And when a young man is so very young, 


I suppose he doesn’t quite know his own 
mind.” 

‘No, mamma. But 

“ Well, my dear.” 

‘His father says that he has got—such a 





strong will of his own,” said poor Mary, who 
was anxious, unconsciously anxious, to put in 
a good word on her own side of the ques- 
tion, without making her own desire too 
visible. 

‘‘He always had that. When there was 
any game to be played, he always liked to 
have his own way. But then men like that 
are just as likely to change as others.” 

“ Are they, mamma ?,” 7 

‘But I do think that he is a lad of very 
high principle.” 


‘* Papa has always said that of him.” 
02 
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‘¢ And of fine generous feeling. He would 
not change like a weather-cock.”’ 

“If you think he would change at all, I 
would rather, — rather, — rather ——. Oh, 
mamma, why did you tell me? ” 

‘My darling, my child, my angel! What 
am I to tell you? I do think of all the 
young men I ever knew he is the nicest, 
and the sweetest, and the most thoroughly 
good and affectionate.” 

“‘Oh, mamma, do you?” said Mary, rush- 
ing at her mother and kissing her and 

embracing her. 

“ But if there were to be no regular en- 
gagement, and you were to let him have your 
heart,—and then things were to go wrong!” 

Mary left the embracings, gave up the 
kissings, and seated herself on the sofa alone. 
In this way the morning was passed ;—and 
when Mary was summoned to her father’s 
study, the mother and daughter had not 


arrived between them at any decision. 
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‘Well, my dear,” said the Doctor, smiling, 
‘‘what am I to say to the Harl ?”’ 

* Must you write to-day, papa? ”’ 

“T think so. His letter is one that should 
not be left longer unanswered. Were we to 
do so, he would only think that we didn’t 
know what to say for ourselves.” 

“Would he, papa?” 

“He would fancy that we are half-ashamed 
to accept what has been offered to us, and yet 
anxious to take it.” 

‘“T am not ashamed of anything.” 

“No, my dear; you have no reason.” 

*‘ Nor have you, papa.” 

“Nor have I. That is quite true. I have 
never been wont to be ashamed of myself ;— 
nor do I think that you ever will have cause 
to be ashamed of yourself. Therefore, why 
should we hesitate? Shall I help you, my 
darling, in coming to a decision on the 
matter ? ”’ 


“< Yes, papa.” 
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- “Tf I can understand your heart on this 
matter, it has never as yet been given to this 
young man.” 

‘No, papa.” This Mary said not altogether 
with that complete power of asseveration 
which the negative is sometimes made to 
bear. 

“But there must be a beginning to such 
things. A man throws himself into it head- 
long,—as my Lord Carstairs seems to have 
done. At least all the best young men do.” 
Mary at this point felt a great longing to get 
up and kiss her father; but she restrained 
herself. “A young woman, on the other 
hand, if she is such as I think you are, waits 
till she is asked. Then it has to begin.” 
The Doctor, as he said this, smiled his sweet- 
est smile. 

“Yes, papa.” 

*‘ And when it has begun, she does not like 
to blurt it out at once, even to her loving old 
father.” 


ee  ———— 
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“Papa!” 

‘That’s about it, isn’t it? Haven’t I hit 
it off?’ He paused, as though for a reply, 
but she was not as yet able to make him any. 
‘“‘ Come here, my dear.”? She came and stood 
by him, so that he could put his arm round 
her waist. “If it be as I suppose, you are 
better disposed to this young man than you 
are likely to be to any other, just at pre- 
sent.” 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

“To all others you are quite indifferent ? ” 

*“‘ Yes,—-indeed, papa.” 

“‘T am sure you are. But not quite indiffer- 
ent to this one? Give me a kiss, my darling, 
and I will take that for your speech.” Then 
she kissed him,—giving him her very best 
kiss. ‘ And now, my child, what shall I say 
to the Earl?” 

“T don’t know, papa.” 

“Nor do I, quite. I never do know what 


to say till I’ve got the pen in my hand. But 
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you ll commission me to write as I may think 
best ? ”’ | 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

‘And I may presume that I know your 
mind ? ” 

«Yes, papa.” 

**Very well. Then you had better leave 
me, so that I can go to work with the paper 
straight before me, and my pen fixed in my 
fingers. I can never begin to think till I 
find myself in that position.” Then she left 
him, and went back to her mother. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“ He is going to write to Lord Bracy.’’ 

, “But what does he mean to say?” 

I don’t know at all, mamma.” 

* Not know!” 

‘I think he means to tell Lord Bracy that 
he has got no objection.” 

Then Mrs. Wortle was sure that the Doctor 
meant to face all the dangers, and that there- 


fore it would behove her to face them also. 
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The Doctor, when he was left alone, sat a 
while thinking of the matter before he put 
himself into the position fitted for composition 
which he had described to his daughter. He 
acknowledged to himself that there was a 
difficulty in making a fit reply to the letter. 
which he had to auswer. When his mind was 
set on sending an indignant epistle to the 
Bishop, the words flew from him like lightning 
out of the thunder-clouds. But now he had 
to think much of it before he could make any 
light to come which should not bear a differ- 
ent colour from that which he intended. ‘“ Of 
course such a marriage would suit my child, 
and would suit me,” he wished to say ;—“ not 
only, or not chiefly, because your son is a 
nobleman, and will be an earl and a man of 
great property. That goes a long way with 
us. We are too true to deny it. We hate 
humbug, and want you to know simply the 
truth about us. The title and the money go 


far,—but not half so far as the opinion which 
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we entertain of the young man’s own good 
gifts. I would not give my girl to the great- 
est and richest nobleman under the British 
Crown, if I did not think that he would love 


her and be good to her, ard treat her as a 


husband should treat his wife. But believing 
this young man to have good gifts such as 
these, and a fine disposition, I am willing, on 
my girl’s behalf,—and she also is willing,—to 
encounter the acknowledged danger of a long 
engagement in the hope of realising all the 
good things which would, if things went 
fortunately, thus come within her reach.” 
This was what he wanted to say to the Karl, 
but he found it very difficult to say it in 
language that should be natural. 


** My pear Lorp Bracy,—When I learned, 
through Mary’s mother, that Carstairs had 
been here in our absence and made a declar- 
ation of love to our girl, I was, I must confess, 


annoyed. I felt, in the first place, that he 
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was too young to have taken in hand such a 
business as that; and, in the next, that you 
might not unnaturally have been angry that 
your son, who had come here simply for 
tuition, should have fallen into a matter of 
love. I imagine that you will understand 
exactly what were my feelmgs. There was, 
however, nothing to be said about it. The 
evil, so far as it was an evil, had been done, 
and Carstairs was going away to Oxford, 
where, possibly, he might forget the whole 
affair. I did not, at any rate, think it neces- 
sary to make a complaint to you of his coming. 
- “To all this your letter has given altogether 
a different aspect. I think that I am as little 
likely as another to spend my time or thoughts 
in looking for external advantages, but I am 
as much alive as another to the great honour 
to myself and advantage to my child of the 
marriage which is suggested to her. I do 
not know how any more secure prospect of 


happiness could be opened to her than that 
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which such a marriage offers. I have thought 
myself bound to give her your letter to read 
because her heart and her imagination have 
naturally been affected by what your son said 
to her. I think I may say of my girl that 
none sweeter, none more innocent, none less 


likely to be over-anxious for such a prospect 


could exist. But her heart has been touched; 


and though she had not dreamt of him but as 
an acquaintance till he came here and told 
his own tale, and though she then altogether 
declined to entertain his proposal when it was 
made, now that she has learnt so much more 
through you, she is no longer indifferent. 
This, I think, you will find to be natural. 

“T and her mother also are of course alive 
to the dangers of a long engagement, and the 
more so because your son has still before him 
a considerable portion of his education. Had 
he asked advice either of you or of me he 
would of course have been counselled not to 


think of marriage as yet. But the very 
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passion which has prompted him to take this 
action upon himself shows,—as you yourself 
say of him,—that he has a stronger will than 
is usual to be found at his years. As it is so, 
it is probable that he may remain constant to 
this as to a fixed idea. 

‘¢T think you will now understand my mind 
and Mary’s and her mother’s.” Lord Bracy 
as he read this declared to himself that though 
the Doctor’s mind was very clear, Mrs. Wortle, 
as far as he knew, had no mind in the matter 
at all. “I would suggest that the affair 
should remain as it is, and that each of the 
young people should be made to understand 
that any future engagement must depend, not 
simply on the persistency of one of them, but 
on the joint persistency of the two. 

‘Tf, after this, Lady Bracy should be pleased 
to receive Mary at Carstairs, I need not say 
that Mary will be delighted to make the visit. 
—Believe me, my dear Lord Bracy, yours 


most faithfully. 
re rennet “ JEFFREY WORTLE.” 
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The Earl, when he read this, though there 
was not a word in it to which he could take 
exception, was not altogether pleased. “Of 
course it will be an engagement,” he said to 
his wife. 

“Of course it will,” said the Countess. 
‘But then Carstairs is so very much in 
earnest. He would have done it for himself 
if you hadn’t done it for him.” 

** At any rate the Doctor is a gentleman,” 


the Harl said, comforting himself. 





CHAPTER XI. 
MR. PEACOCKE’S RETURN. 


Tue Earl’s rejoinder to the Doctor was very 
short; ‘‘ So let it be.’ There was not another 
word in the body of the letter; but there was 
appended to it a postscript almost equally 
short; * Lady Bracy will write to Mary and 
settle with her some period for her visit.” 
And so it came to be understood by the 
Doctor, by Mrs. Wortle, and by Mary her- 
self, that Mary was engaged to Lord Car- 
stairs, 

The Doctor, having so far arranged the 
matter, said little or nothing more on the 


‘subject, but turned his mind at once to that 
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other affair of Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke. It 
was evident to his wife, who probably alone 
understood the buoyancy of his spirit and its 
corresponding susceptibility to depression, 
that he at once went about Mr. Peacocke’s 
affairs with renewed courage. Mr. Peacocke 
should resume his duties as soon as he was 
remarried, and let them see what Mrs. Stanti- 
loup or the Bishop would dare to say then ! 
It was impossible, he thought, that parents 
would be such asses as to suppose that their 
boys’ morals could be affected to evil by 
connection with a man so true, so gallant, 
and so manly as this. He did not at this time 
say anything further as to abandoning the 
school, but seemed to imagine that the 
vacancies would get themselves filled up as 
in the course of nature. He ate his dinner 
again as though he liked it, and abused the 
Liberals, and was anxious about the grapes 
and peaches, as was always the case with him 


when things were going well. All this, as 
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Mrs. Wortle understood, had come to him 
from the brilliancy of Mary’s prospects. 

But though he held his tongue on the 
subject, Mrs. Wortle did not. She found it 
absolutely impossible not to talk of it when 
she was alone with Mary, or alone with the 
Doctor. As he counselled her not to make 
Mary think too much about it, she was 
obliged to hold her peace when both were 
with her; but with either of them alone she 
was always full of it. To the Doctor she 
communicated all her fears and all her doubts, 
showing only too plainly that she would be 
altogether broken-hearted if anything should 
interfere with the grandeur and prosperity 
which seemed to be partly within reach, but 
not altogether within reach of her darling 
child. If he, Carstairs, should prove to be 
a recreant young lord! If Aristotle and 
Socrates should put love out of his heart! 
If those other wicked young lords at Christ- 


Church were to teach him that it was a foolish 
VOL. Il. P 
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thing for a young lord to become engaged to 
his tutor’s daughter before he had taken his 
degree! If some better born young lady . 
were to come in his way and drive Mary out 
of his heart! No more lovely or better girl 
could be found to do so;—of that she was 
sure. To the latter assertion the Doctor 
agreed, telling her that, as it was so, she 
ought to have a stronger trust in her daugh- 
ter’s charms,—telling her also, with some- 
what sterner voice, that she should not allow 
herself to be so disturbed by the glories of the 
Bracy coronet. In this there was, I think, 
some hypocrisy. Had the Doctor been as 
simple as his wife in showing her own heart, 
it would probably have been found that 
he was as much set upon the coronet as 
she. 

Then Mrs. Wortle would carry the Doctor’s 
wisdom to her’ daughter. “ Papa says, my 
dear, that you shouldn’t think of it too 
much.” 
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“T do think of him, mamma. I do love 
him now, and of course I think of him.” 

“Of course you do, my dear ;—of course 
you do. How should you not think of him 
when he is all in all to you? But papa 
means that it can hardly be called an en- 
gagement yet.” 7 

“IT don’t know what it should be called; 
but of course I love him. He can change it 
if he likes.” 

“ But you shouldn’t think of it, knowing 
his rank and wealth.” 

“YT never did, mamma; but he is what he 
is, and I must think of him.” 

Poor Mrs. Wortle did not know what 
special advice to give when this declaration 
was made. To have held her tongue would 
have been the wisest, but that was impossible 
to her. Out of the full heart the mouth 
speaks, and her heart was very full of Lord 
Carstairs and of Carstairs House, and of the 


diamonds which her daughter would certainly 
P2 
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be called upon to wear before the Queen,—if 
only that young man would do his duty. 

Poor Mary herself probably had the worst 
of it. No provision was made either for her 
to see her lover or to write to him. The 
only interview which had ever taken place 
between them as lovers was that on which she 
had run by him into the house, leaving him, 
as the Karl had said, planted on the terrace. 
She had never been able to whisper one single 
soft word into his ear, to give him even one 
touch of her fingers in token of her affection. 
She did not in the least know when she might 
be allowed to see him,—whether it had not 
been settled among the elders that they were 
not to see each other as real lovers till he 
should have taken his degree,—which would 
be almost in a future world, so distant seemed 
the time. _It had been already settled that 
she was to go to Carstairsin the middle of 
November and stay till the middle of Decem- 
ber; but it was altogether settled that her 
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lover was not to be at Carstairs during the 
time. He was to be at Oxford then, and 
would be thinking only of his Greek and 
Latin,—or perhaps amusing himself, in utter 
forgetfulness that he had a heart belonging 
to him at Bowick Parsonage. In this way 
Mary, though no doubt she thought the most 
of it all, had less opportunity of talking of it 
than either her father or her mother. 

In the mean time Mr. Peacocke was 
coming home. The Doctor, as soon as he 
heard that the day was fixed, or nearly fixed, 
being then, as has been explained, in full 
good humour with all the world except Mrs. 
Stantiloup and the Bishop, bethought him- 
self as to what steps might best be taken in ~ 
the very delicate matter in which he was 
called upon to give advice. He had declared 
at first that they should be married at his 
own parish church; but he felt that there 
would be difficulties in this. ‘She must go 


up to London and meet him there,” he 
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said to Mrs. Wortle. “And he must not 
show himself here till he brings her down 
as his actual wife.’ Then there was very 
much to be done in arranging all this. And 
something to be done also in making those 
who had been his friends, and perhaps more 
in making those who had been his enemies, 
understand exactly how the matter stood. 
Had no injury been inflicted upon him, as 
though he had done evil to the world in 
general in befriending Mr. Peacocke, he 
would have been quite willing to pass the 
matter over in silence among his friends; 
but as it was he could not afford to hide his 
own light under a bushel. He was being 
punished almost to the extent of ruin by the 
eryel injustice which had been done him by 
the evil tongue of Mrs. Stantiloup, and, as 
he thought, by the folly of the Bishop. He 
must now let those who had concerned them- 
selves know as accurately as he could what 
he had done in the matter, and what had 
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been the effect of his doing. He wrote a 
letter, therefore, which was not, however, to 
be posted till after the Peacocke marriage had 
been celebrated, copies of which he prepared 
with his own hand in order that he might 
send them to the Bishop and to Lady Ann 
Clifford, and to Mr. Talbot and,—not, indeed, 
to Mrs. Stantiloup, but to Mrs. Stantiloup’s 
husband. There was a copy also made for 
Mr. Momson, though in his heart he despised 
Mr. Momson thoroughly. In this letter he 
declared the great respect which he had enter- 
tained, since he had first known them, both 
for Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke, and the distress 
which ke had felt when Mr. Peacocke had found 
himself obliged to explain to him the facts,— 
the facts which need not be repeated, because 
the ‘reader is so well acquainted with them. 
“Mr. Peacocke,” he went on to say, “ has 
since been to America, and has found that the 
man whom he believed to be dead when he 


married his wife, has died since his calamitous 
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reappearance. Mr. Peacocke has seen the 
man’s grave, with the stone on it bearing 
his name, and has brought back with him 
certificates and evidence as to his burial. 
“Under these circumstances, I have no 
hesitation in re-employing both him and his 
wife; and I think that you will agree that 
I could not do less. I think you will agree, 
also, that in the whole transaction I have 
done nothing of which the parent of any boy 
intrusted to me has a right to complain.” 
Having done this, he went up to London, 
and made arrangements for having the mar- 
riage celebrated there as soon as possible 
after the arrival of Mr. Peacocke. And on 
his return to Bowick, he went off to Mr. Pud- 
dicombe with a copy of his letter in his pocket. 
He had not addressed a copy to his friend, 
nor had he intended that one should be sent 
to him. Mr. Puddicombe had not interfered 
in regard to the boys, and had, on the whole, 


shown himself to be a true friend. There 
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was no need for him to advocate his cause 
to Mr. Puddicombe. But it was right, he 
thought, that that gentleman should know 
what he did; and it might be that he hoped 
that he would at length obtain some praise 
from Mr. Puddicombe. But Mr. Puddicombe 
did not like the letter. ‘It does not tell the 
truth,” he said. 

‘“‘ Not the truth ! ” 

*€ Not the whole truth.” 

“As how! Where have I concealed any- 
thing?” 

“Tf I understand the question rightly, they 
who have thought proper to take their chil- 
dren away from your school because of Mr. 
Peacocke, have done so because that gentle- 
man continued to live with that lady when 
they both knew that they were not man and 
wife.” 

“That wasn’t my doing.” 

“You condoned it. I am not condemning 


you. You condoned it, and now you defend 
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yourself in this letter. But in your defence 
you do not really touch the offence as to 
which you are, according to your own show- 
ing, accused. In telling the whole story, you 
should say ; ‘They did live together though 
they were not married ;—and, under all the 
circumstances, I did not think that they were 
on that account unfit to be left in charge of 
my boys.’ ” 
“But [I sent him away immediately, — to 
' America.” 

*€ You allowed the lady to remain.”’ 

“Then what would you have me say?” 
demanded the Doctor. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Puddicombe ;—“ not 
a word. Live it down in silence. There will 
be those, like myself, who, though they could 
not dare to say that in morals you were 
strictly correct, will love you the better for 
what you did.” The Doctor turned his face 
towards the dry, hard-looking man and 


showed that there was a tear in each of his 
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eyes. ‘There are few of us not so infirm as 
sometimes to love best that which is not 
best. But when a man is asked a downright 
question, he is bound to answer the truth.” 

‘You would say nothing in your own 
defence.” | 

“Not a word. You know the French 
proverb: ‘Who excuses himself is his own 
accuser.’ The truth generally makes its way. 
As far as I can see, a slander never lives 
long.” 

“Ten of my boys are gone!” said the 
Doctor, who had not hitherto spoken a word 
of this to any one out of his own family ;— 
** ten out of twenty.” 

“That will only be a temporary loss.” 

“That is nothing, —nothing. It is the 
idea that the school should be failing.” 

‘They will-come again. I do not believe 
that that letter would bring a boy. I am 
almost inclined to say, Dr. Wortle, that a 


man should never defend himself.” 
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‘* He should never have to defend himself.’” 
“Tt is much the same thing. But I’ll tell 
you what I'll do, Dr. Wortle,—if it will suit 
your plans. I will go up with you and will 
assist at the marriage. I do not for a mo- 
ment think that you will require any counte- 
nance, or that if you did, that I could give it 
you.” 

“No man that I know so efficiently.” 

“But it may be that Mr. Peacocke will like 
to find that the clergymen from his neighbour- 
hood are standing with him.” And so it was 
settled, that when the day should come on 
which the Doctor would take Mrs. Peacocke 
up with him to London, Mr. Puddicombe 
was to accompany them. 

The Doctor when he left Mr. Puddicombe’s 
parsonage had by no means pledged himself 
not to send the letters. When a man has 
written a letter, and has taken some trouble 
with it, and more specially when he has 


copied it several times himself so as to have 
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made many letters of it,—when he has argued 
his point successfully to himself, and has 
triumphed in his own mind, as was likely to 
be the case with Dr. Wortle in all that he 
did, he does not like to make waste paper of 
his letters. As he rode home he tried to. 
persuade himself that he might yet use them. 
He could not quite admit his friend’s point. 
Mr. Peacocke, no doubt, had known his own 
condition, and him a strict moralist might 
condemn. But he,—he,—--Dr. Wortle,—had 
known nothing. All that he had done was 
not to condemn the other man when he did 
know ! ” 

Nevertheless as he rode into his own yard, 
he made up his mind that he would burn the 
letters. He had shown them to no one else, 
He had not even mentioned them to his wife. 
He could burn them without condemning 
himself in the opinion of any one. And he 
burned them. When Mr. Puddicombe found 
him at the station at Broughton as they were 
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about to proceed to London with Mrs. Pea- 
cocke, he simply whispered the fate of the 
letters. “After what you said I.destroyed 
what I had written.” 

“Perhaps it was as well,” said Mr. Puddi- 
combe. : 

When the telegram came to say that Mr. 
Peacocke was at Liverpool, Mrs. Peacocke 
was anxious immediately to rush up to 
London. But she was restrained by the 
Doctor,—or rather by Mrs. Wortle under the 
Doctor’s orders. ‘No, my dear; no. You 
must not go till all will be ready for you 
to meet him in the church. The Doctor 
says so.” 

“Am I not to see him till he comes up to 
the altar? ” 

“On this there was another consultation 
between Mrs. Wortle and the Doctor, at 
which she explained how impossible it would 
be for the woman to go through the ceremony 


with due serenity and propriety of manner 
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unless she should be first allowed to throw 
herself into his arms, and to welcome him 
back to her. ‘“ Yes,” she said, “‘he can come 
and see you at the hotel on the evening 
before, and again in the morning,—so that if 
there be a word to say you can say it. Then 
when it is over he will bring you down here. 
The Doctor and Mr. Puddicombe will come 
down by a later train. Of course it is 
painful,” said Mrs. Wortle, “but you must 
bear up.” ‘To her it seemed to be so painful 
that she was quite sure that she could not 
have borne it. To be married for the third 
time, and for the second time to the same 
husband! To Mrs, Peacocke, as she thought 
of it, the pain did not so much rest in that, as 
in the condition of life which these things 
had forced upon her. 

“IT must go up to town to-morrow, and 
must be away for two days,” said the Doctor 
out loud in the school, speaking immediately 
to one of the ushers, but so that all the boys 
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present might hear him. “I trust that we 
shall have Mr. Peacocke with us the day 
after to-morrow.’ 

‘We shall be very glad of that,” said the 
usher. 

‘And Mrs. Peacocke will come and eat 
her dinner again like before ?” asked a little 
boy. 

“‘T hope so, Charley.” 

‘We shall like that, because she has to eat 
it all by herself now.” 

All the school, down even to Charley, the 
smallest boy in it, knew all about it. Mr. 
Peacocke had gone to America, and Mrs. 
Peacocke was going up to London to be 
married once more to her own husband,—and 
the Doctor and Mr. Puddicombe were both 
going to marry them. The usher of course 
knew the details more clearly than that,—as 
did probably the bigger boys. There had 
even been a rumour of the photograph which 


had been seen by one of the maid-servants,— 
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who had, it is to be feared, given the inform- 
ation to the French teacher. So much, how- 
ever, the Doctor had felt it wise to explain, 
not thinking it well that Mr. Peacocke should 
make his reappearance among them without 
notice. 

On the afternoon of the next day but one, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke were driven up to the 
school in one of the Broughton flys. She 
went quickly up into her own house, when 
Mr. Peacocke walked into the school. The 
boys clustered round him, and the three 
assistants, and every word said to him was 
kind and friendly ;—but in the whole course 
of his troubles there had never been a moment 
to him more difficult than this,—in which he 
found it so nearly impossible to say anything 
or to say nothing. “Yes, I have been over 
very many miles since I saw you last.” This 
was an answer to young Talbot, who asked 
him whether he had not been a great traveller 


whilst he was away. 
VOL. II, : Q 
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In America,” suggested the French usher, 
who had heard of. the photograph, and knew 
very well where it had been taken. 

“Yes, in America.” 

‘* All the way to San Francisco,” suggested 
Charley. 

** All the way to San Francisco, Charley,— 
and back again.” 

- Yes; I know you’re come back again,”’ 
said Charley, “because I see you here.” 

“There are only twenty boys this half,” 
‘said one of the twenty. 

“Then I shall have more time to attend to 
you now.” 

**T suppose so,” said the lad, not seeming 
to find any special consolation in that view of 
the matter. 

Painful as this first re-introduction ‘ had 
been, there was not much more in it than 
that. No questions were asked, and no ex- 
planations expected. It may be that Mrs. 


Stantiloup was affected with fresh moral 
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horrors when she heard of the return, and 
that the Bishop said that the Doctor was 
foolish and headstrong as ever. It may be 
that there was a good deal of talk about it in 
the Close at Broughton, But at the school 
there was very little more said about it than 


what has been stated above. 





CHAPTER XII. 
MARY’S SUCCESS. 


In this last chapter of our short story I will 
venture to run rapidly over a few months so 
as to explain how the affairs of Bowick ar- 
ranged themselves up to the end of the current 
year. I cannot pretend that the reader shall 
know, as he ought to be made to know, the 
future fate and fortunes of our personages. 
They must be left still struggling. But then 
is not such always in truth the case, even 
when the happy marriage has been celebrated ? 
—even when, in the course of two rapid years, 
two normal children make their appearance to 
gladden the hearts of their parents ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke fell into their ac- 


customed duties in the diminished school, 
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apparently without difficulty. As the Doctor 
had not sent those ill-judged letters he of 
course received no replies, and was neither 
troubled by further criticism nor consoled by 
praise as to his conduct. Indeed, it almost 
seemed to him as though the thing, now that 
it was done, excited less observation than it 
deserved. He heard no more of the metro- 
politan press, and was surprised to find that 
the ‘ Broughton Gazette’ inserted only a very 
short paragraph, in which it stated that “ they 
had been given to understand that Mr. and 
Mrs. Peacocke had resumed their usual duties 
at the Bowick School, after the performance 
of an interesting ceremony in London, at 
which Dr. Wortle and Mr. Puddicombe had 
assisted.” The press, as far as the Doctor 
was aware, said nothing more on the subject. 
And if remarks injurious to his conduct were 
made by the Stantiloups and the Momsons, 
they did not reach his ears. Very soon after 


the return of the Peacockes there was a grand 
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dinner - party at the palace, to which the 
Doctor and his wife were invited. It was not 
a clerical dinner-party, and so the honour was 
the greater. The aristocracy of the neigh- 
bourhood were there, including Lady Anne 
Clifford, who was devoted, with almost re- 
pentant affection, to her old friend. And 
Lady Margaret Momson was there, the only 
clergyman’s wife besides his own, who de- 
clared to him with unblushing audacity that. 
she had never regretted anything so much in 
her life as that Augustus should have been 
taken away from the school. It was evident 
that there had becn an intention at the palace 
to make what amends the palace could for the 
injuries it had done. 
_ “Did Lady Anne say anything about the 
boys?” asked Mrs. Wortle, as they were 
going home. 

“She was going to, but I would not let her. 
I managed to show her that I did not wish it, 


and she was clever enough to stop.” 
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“T shouldn’t wonder it she sent them 
back,” said Mrs. Wortle 

‘‘She won’t do that. Indeed, I doubt 
whether [ should take them. But if it should 
come to pass that she should wish to send. 
them back, you may be sure that others will 
come. In such a matter she is very good as. 
a weathercock, showing how the wind blows.”’. 
In this way the dinner-party at the palace 
was in a degree comforting and consolatory. 

But an incident which of all was most com- 
forting and most consolatory to one of the 
inhabitants of the parsonage took place two 
or three days after the dinner-party. On 
going out of his own hall-door one Saturday 
afternoon, immediately after lunch, whom 
should the Doctor see driving himself into 
the yard in a hired gig from Broughton—but 
young Lord Carstairs. There had been no 
promise, or absolute compact made, but it 
certainly had seemed to be understood by 


all of them that Carstairs was not to show 
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himself at Bowick till at some long distant 
period, when he should have finished all the 
trouble of his education. It was understood 
even that he was not to be at Carstairs during 
Mary’s visit,—so imperative was it that the 
young people should not meet. And now 
here he was getting out of a gig in the 
Rectory yard! ‘ Halloa! Carstairs, is that 
you?” 

“Yes, Dr. Wortle,—here I am.” 

“We hardly expected to see you, my boy.” 

“No,—I suppose not. But when I heard 
that Mr. Peacocke had come back, and all 
about his marriage, you know, I could not 
but come over to see him. He and I have 
always been such great friends.” 

«* Oh,—to see Mr. Peacocke ? ”’ 

“JT thought he’d think it unkind if I didn’t 
look him up. He has made it all right> 
hasn’t he ? ” 

“Yes ;—he has made it all right, I think. 
A finer fellow never lived. But he’ll tell you 
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all about it. He travelled with a pistol in his 
pocket, and seemed to want it too. I suppose 
you must come in and see the ladies after we 
have been to Peacocke ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose I can just see them,” said the 
young lord, as though moved by equal 
anxiety as to the mother and as to the 
daughter. 

“T’ll leave word that you are here, and 
then we’ll go into the school.” So the Doctor 
found a servant, and sent what message he 
thought fit into the house. 

‘Lord Carstairs here ? ”’ 

*< Yes, indeed, Miss! He’s with your papa, 
going across to the school. He told me to 
take word in to Missus that he supposes his 
lordship will stay to dinner.””’ The maid who 
carried the tidings, and who had received no ~ 
commission to convey them to Miss Mary, 
was, no doubt, too much interested in an 
affair of love, not to take them first to the 


one that would be most concerned with them. 
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That very morning Mary had been bemoan- 
ing herself as to her hard condition. Of what 
use was it to her to have a lover, if she was 
never to see him, never to hear from him,— 
only to be told about him,—that she was not 
to think of him more than she could help? 
She was already beginning to think that a 
long engagement carried on after this fashion 
would have more of suffering in it than she 
had anticipated. It seemed to her that while 
she was, and always would be, thimking of 
him, he never, never would continue to think. 
of her. If it could be only a word once a 
month it would be something,—just one or 
two written words under an envelope,—even 
that would have sufficed to keep her hope 
alive! But never to see him :—never to hear 

from him! Her mother had told her that 
| very morning that there was to be no meet- 
ing,—probably for three years, till he should 
have done with Oxford. And here he was in 


the house,—and her papa had sent in word to 
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say that he was to eat his dinner there! It 
so astonished her that she felt that she would 
be afraid to meet him. Before she had had 
a minute to think of it all, her mother was 
with her. ‘ Carstairs, love, is here! ” 

“Oh mamma, what has brought him ?” 

“He has gone into the school with your 
papa to see Mr. Peacocke. He always was 
very fond of Mr. Peacocke.” For a moment 
something of a feeling of jealousy crossed her, 
heart,—but only for a moment. He would 
not surely have come to Bowick if he had 
begun to be indifferent to her already! ‘“‘ Papa 
says that he will probably stay to dinner.” 

“‘ Then I am to see him ?”’ 

‘Yes ;—of course you must see him.” 

“T didn’t know, mamma.” 
_ Don’t you wish to see him ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma. If he were to come and 
go, and we were not to meet at all, I should 
think it was all over then. Only,—I don’t 


know what to say to him.”’ 
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“You must take that as it comes, my 
dear.” 

Two hours afterwards they were walking, 
the two of them alone together, out in the 
Bowick woods. When once the law,—which 
had been rather understood than spoken,— 
had been infringed and set at naught, there 
was no longer any use in endeavouring to 
maintain a semblance of its restriction. The 
two young people had met in the presence 
both of the father and mother, and the lover 
had had her in his arms before either of them 
could interfere. There had been a little 
scream from Mary, but it may probably be 
said of her that she was at the moment the 
happiest young lady in the diocese. 

“Does your father know you are here?” 
said the Doctor, as he led the young lord 
back from the school into the house. 

“He knows I’m coming, for I wrote and 
told my mother. I always tell everything; 


but it’s sometimes best to make up your mind 


ee 
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before you get an answer.” Then the Doctor 
made up his mind that Lord Carstairs would 
have his own way in anything that he wished 
to accomplish. 

“Won't the Earl be angry?” Mrs. Wortle 
asked. | 

“No ;—not angry. He knows the world 
too well not to be quite sure that something 
of the kind would happen. And he is too 
fond of his son not to think well of anything 
that he does. It wasn’t to be supposed that 
they should never meet. After all that has 
passed I am bound to make him welcome if 
he chooses to come here, and as Mary’s lover 
to give him the best welcome that I can. He 
won’t stay, I suppose, because he has got no 
clothes.” 

“ But he has;—John brought in a port- 
manteau and a dressing-bag out of the gig.” 
So that was settled. | 

In the mean time Lord Carstairs had taken 


Mary out for a walk into the wood, and she, 
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as she walked beside him, hardly knew 
whether she was going on her head or her heels. 
This, indeed, it was to have a lover. In the 
morning she was thinking that when three 
years were past he would hardly care to see 
her ever again. And now they were together 
among the falling leaves, and sitting about 
under the branches as though there was 
nothing in the world to separate them. 
Up to that day there had never been 
a word between them but such as is com- 
mon ‘to mere acquaintances, and now he 
was calling her every instant by her 
Christian name, and telling her all his 
secrets. 

“We have such jolly woods at Carstairs,” 
he said; “‘ but we shan’t be able to sit down 
when we're there, because it will be winter. 
We shall be hunting, and you must come out 
and see us.” 

“ But you won't be there when I am,” she 


said, timidly. 
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“Wontl? That’s all you know about it: 
I can manage better than that.” 

“You'll be at Oxford.” 

“You must stay over Christmas, Mary ; 
that’s what you must do. You musn’t think 
of going till January.” | 

** But Lady Bracy won’t want me.” 

* Yes, she will. We must make her want 
you. At any rate they’ll understand this; if 
you don’t stay for me, I shall come home even 
if it’s in the middle of term. I'll arrange 
that. You don’t suppose I’m not going to 
be there when you make your first visit to the 
old place.” 

All this was being in Paradise. She felt 
when she walked home with him, and when 
she was alone afterwards in her own room, 
that, in truth, she had only hked him before. 
Now she loved him. Now she was beginning 
to know him, and to feel that she would really, 
—really die of a broken heart if anything 


were to rob her of him. But she could let 
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him go now, without a feeling of discomfort, 
if she thought that she was to see him again 
when she was at Carstairs. 

But this was not the last walk in the woods, 
even on this occasion. He remained two 
days at Bowick, so necessary was it for him 
to renew his intimacy with Mr. Peacocke. 
He explained that he had got two days’ leave 
from the tutor of his College, and that two 
days, in College parlance, always meant three. 
He would be back on the third day, in time 
for “gates”; and that was all which the 
strictest college discipline would require of 
him. It need hardly be said of him that the 
most of his time he spent with Mary; but he 
did manage to devote an hour or two to his 
old friend, the school-assistant. 

Mr. Peacocke told his whole story, and 
Carstairs, whose morals were perhaps not 
quite so strict as those of Mr. Puddicombe, 
gave him all his sympathy. “To think that 


@ man can be such a brute as that,” he said, 
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when he heard that Ferdinand Lefroy had 
shown himself to his wife at St. Louis,— 
“‘ only on a spree.”’ 

‘‘There is no knowing to what depth utter 
ruin may reduce a man who has been born to 
better things. He falls imto idleness, and 
then comforts himself with drink. So it 
seems to have been with him.” 

“And that other fellow ;—do you think he 
meant to shoot you?” 

“Never. But he meant to frighten me. 
And when he brought out his knife in the 
bedroom at Leavenworth he did. My pistol 
was not loaded.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because little as I wish to be murdered, I 
should prefer that to murdering any one else. 
But he didn’t mean it. His only object was 
to get as much out of me as he could. As 
for me, I couldn’t give him more because I 
hadn’t got it.”” After that they made a league 


of friendship, and Mr. Peacocke promised 
VOL, IL. R 
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that he would, on some distant occasion, 
take his wife with him on a visit to Car- 
stairs. 

It was about a month after this that Mary 
was packed up and sent on her journey to 
Carstairs. When that took place, the Doctor 
was In supreme good-humour. There had 
come a letter from the father of the two 
Mowbrays, saying that he had again changed 
his mind. He had, he said, heard a story 
told two ways. He trusted Dr. Wortle would 
understand him and forgive him, when he 
declared that he had believed both the stories. 
If after this the Doctor chose to refuse to take 
his boys back again, he would have, he ac- 
knowledged, no ground for offence. But if 
the Doctor would take them, he would intrust 
them to the Doctor’s care with the greatest 
satisfaction in the world,—as he had done 
before. 

For a while the Doctor had hesitated ; but 
here, perhaps for the first time in her life, his 
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wife was allowed to persuade him. ‘ They 
are such leading people,” she said. 

‘Who cares for that? I have never gone 
in for that.” This, however, was hardly true. 
‘‘When I have been sure that a man is a 
gentleman, I have taken his son without in- 
quiring much farther. It was mean of him to 
withdraw after I had acceded to his request.” 

“ But he withdraws his withdrawal in such 
a flattering way!’? Then the Doctor assent- 
ed, and the two boys were allowed to come. 
Lady Anne Clifford hearing this, learning that 
the Doctor was so far willing to relent, became 
very piteous and implored forgiveness. The 
noble relatives were all willing now. It had 
not been her fault. As faras she was con- 
cerned herself she had always been anxious 
that her boys should remain at Bowick. And 
so the two Cliffords came back to their old 
beds in the old room. 

Mary, when she first arrived at Carstairs, 


hardly knew how to carry herself. Lady 


R 2 
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Bracy was very cordial and the Earl friendly, 
but for the first two days nothing was said 
about Carstairs. There was no open acknow- 
ledgment of her position. But then she had 
expected none; and though her tongue was 
burning to talk, of course she did not say a 
word. But before a week was over Lady 
Bracy had begun, and by the end of the fort- 
night Lord Bracy had given her a beautiful 
brooch. ‘“ That means,” said Lady Bracy in 
the confidence of her own little sitting-room 
up-stairs, “that he looks upon you as his 
daughter.” 

“ Does it ?” 

“Yes, my dear, yes.” Then they fell to 
kissing each other, and did nothing but talk 
about Carstairs and all his perfections, and his 
unalterable love, and how these three years 
could be made to wear themselves away, till 
the conversation,—simmering over as such 
conversation is wont to do,—gave the whole 


household to understand that Miss Wortle 
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was staying there as Lord Carstairs’s future 
bride. 

Of course she stayed over the Christmas, or 
went back to Bowick for a week, and then 
returned to Carstairs, so that she might tell 
her mother everything, and hear of the six 
new boys who were to come after the holi- 
days. ‘“ Papa couldn’t take both the Bun- 
combes,” said Mrs. Wortle in her triumph, 
“and one must remain till midsummer. Sir 
George did say that it must be two or none, 
but he had to give way. I wanted papa to 
have another bed in the east room, but he 
wouldn’t hear of it.” 

Mary went back for the Christmas and 
Carstairs came; and the house was full, and 
everybody knew of the engagement. She 
walked with him, and rode with him, and 
‘danced with him, and talked secrets with him, 
—as though there were no Oxford, no degree 
before him. No doubt it was very imprudent, 
but the Earl and the Countess knew all about 
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it. What might be, or would be, or was the 
end of such folly, itis not my purpose here to 
tell. I fear that there was trouble before 
them. It may, however, be possible that the 
degree should be given up on the score of 
love, and Lord Carstairs should marry his 
bride,—at any rate when he came of age. 

As to the school, it certainly suffered no- 
thing by the Doctor’s generosity, and when 
last I heard of Mr. Peacocke, the Bishop had 
offered to grant him a licence for the curacy. 
Whether he accepted it I have not yet heard, 
but I am inclined to think that in this matter 


he will adhere to his old determination. 


THE END. 


London: R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor, Printers, Bread Street Hill. 
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Illustrated with numerous Coloured Photo- 
graphs and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, half- 
morocco, £1 1S. 


' POLLOK (LIEUT.-COLONEL). 


SPORT IN BRITISH 


BURMAH, ASSAM, AND THE 
CASSYAH AND JYNTIAH HILLS. 
With Notes of Sport in the Hilly Districts 
of the Northern Division, Madras Fresi- 
dency. With Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
2vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. 


POYNTER (E. $.), R.A. 
TEN LECTURES ON ART. 


Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, gs. 


PRINSEP (VAL), A.R.A. 
IMPERIAL INDIA. Contain- 


ing numerous Illustrations and Maps made 
during a Tour to the Courts of the Prin- 
cipal Rajahs and Princes of India. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


PUCKETT (R&. CAMPBELL), Ph. D., 
Bonn University. 


SCIOGRAPHY ; or, Radial Pro- 


jection of Shadows. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


REDGRAVE (RICHARD). 


MANUAL AND CATECHISM 
ON COLOUR. 24mo, cloth, od. 


REDGRAVE (SAMUEL). 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 


LOGUE OF THE HISTORICAL 
COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. With numerous 
Chromo-lithographs and other I lustrations. 
Published for the Science and Art De- 

artment of the Committee of Council on 

ducation. Royal 8vo, half-boards, §1 1s. 


10 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


ROBINSON (f. C.). 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND PERIOD 
OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. With 20 


Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBINSON (FAMES F.). 
BRITISH BEE FARMING. 


Its Profits and Pleasures. Uniform with 
the FARMING FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT Series. Large crown 8vo, 
5S. 


ROBSON (GEORGE). 


ELEMENTARY BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION. Illustrated by a 
Design for an Entrance, Lodge, and Gate. 
15 Plates. Oblong folio, sewed, 8s. 


ROBSON (REV. $. H.), M.A., LL.M. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON ALGEBRA. Post 8vo, 6s. 


ROCK (THE VERY REV. CANON), 
ON TEXTILE FABRICS, A 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Collection of Church Vestments, 
Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, and 
Tapestries in the South Kensington 
Museum. Royal 8vo, _ half-morocco, 
AI 115. 6d. 


ROLAND (ARTHUR). 


FARMING FOR PLEASURE 


AND PROFIT. Edited by WILLIAM 
ABLETT. 6 vols. large crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGEMENT 
OF COWS, &c. 


POULTRY-KEEPING. 


TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAMEN- 
TATION OR PROFIT. 


STOCK-KEEPING’ AND CATTLE- 
REARING. 


DRAINAGE OF LAND, 
TION, MANURES, &c. 


ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. 


IRRIGA- 


SCOTT-STEVENSON (MRS.). 
OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. 


With a Map and Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy &vo, ras, 


ST. CLAIR (S. G. B.), Captain late 
ast Fusiliers, and CHARLES A. 
BROPHY. 

RESI- 


TWELVE YEARS’ 


DENCE IN BULGARIA. Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo, gs. 


STORY (W. W,). 
ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh 


Edition, with Additions and Portrait. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE PROPORTIONS OF 
THE HUMAN FRAME, ACCORD.- 
ING TO A NEW CANON. 
Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth, ros. 


CASTLE ST. ANGELO. Uni- 
form with ‘f Roba di Roma.” With Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


STREETER (E. W,) 


PRECIOUS STONES AND 


GEMS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 18s.; calt, 275, 


GOLD; OR, LEGAL REGU. 
LATIONS FOR THIS METAL IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TANNER (HENRY), F.C.S., Senior 
Member of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Examiner in the Principles 
of Agriculture under the Government 
Department of Science. 

JACK’S EDUCATION; OR, 


HOW HE LEARNT FARMING. 
Large crown 8vo, 4s. 


TOPINARD (DR. PAUL). 
ANTHROPOLOGY. With a 


Preface by Professor PauL Broca. With 
pumcrous Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 
7S. ° 


TREVELYAN (E. F). 


A YEAR IN PESHAWUR, 


AND A LADY’S RIDE INTO THE 
KYBER PASS. Crown 8vo, gs. 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY). 
LIFE OF CICERO. 2 vols. 


8vo. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With . 


acre 
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THE CHRONICLES OF BAR- 


SETSHIRE. A Uniform Edition, hand- 
somely printed, with Frontispieces. 8 vols. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each vol. 

THE WARDEN. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- 
TON. 2 vols. 

LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


2 vols. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- 


LAND. A Cheap Edition, with Maps. 
2 vols. Small 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 2 vols. 


Large crown 8vo, with Maps. Fourth 
Edition. £1 ros. Cheap Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

(For Cheap Editions of other Works, 
see page 25.) 
UNIVERSAL. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS ON ART. Compiled for 
the use of the National Art Library, and 
the Schools of Art in the United Kingdom. 
In 2 vols. Crown 4to, half-morocco, £2 2s. 


VAUGHAN (VIRGINIA). 
THE NEW ERA. A Dramatic 


Poem. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
VERON (EUGENE). 
ZESTHETICS. Translated by 


W. ao ARMSTRONG. Large crown 8vo, 

9s. 6d. 

WALMSLEY (SIR FOSHUA). 
LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA 

WALMSLEY. By HuGH MUuULLENEUXx 

WALMSLEY. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


WATSON (ALFRED E. T.). 


SKETCHES IN THE HUNT- 


ING FIELD. Illustrated by JoHN 
Strurcess. Second Edition. Demy 12mo, 
12s. 


WAYLEN (FAMES). 
THE HOUSE OF CROM- 
WELL and THE STORY OF DUN- 
KIRK. Royal 8vo, cloth, ras. 


WESTWOOD (f. 0.), M.A., F.L.S., 


&ec. &'¢. 
A DESCRIPTIVE anp ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
FICTILE IVORIES IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an 
Account of the Continental Collections of 
Classical and Medizval Ivories. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 41 4S. 


WHITE (WALTER). 
HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: 


Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Paneveggio. 
Large crown 8vo, 14S. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 
Post 8vo. With a Map. Fifth edition. 4s. 


A LONDONER’S WALK TO 


THE LAND’S END, AND A TRIP 
TO THE SCILLY ISLES. Post 8vo. 
With 4 Maps. Third Edition. 4s. 


WORNUM (R. N,) 
THE EPOCHS or PAINTING. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay on 
Painting and Painters of all Times and 
many Places. With numerous [Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, £r. 


ANALYSIS or ORNAMENT : 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STYLES. An Introduction to the Stud 
of the History of Ornamental Art. Wi 
many Illustrations. Sixth Edition, Royal 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 


WILDFOWLER. 


SHOOTING ADVENTURES, 
CANINE LORE, AND SEA-FISH- 
ING TRIPS. Third Series. By ‘‘ WiLp- 
FOWLER,” ‘‘SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. Large 
crown 8vo, 21S. 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, 


AND SEA-FISHING TRIPS, at Home 
and on the Continent. Second Series. By 
‘““WILDFOWLER,” ‘‘SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 41 1s. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING 


TRIPS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
AND BAVARIA. By ‘‘WILDFOWLER,” 
“© SNAPSHOT.” New Edition, with Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 


WYLDE (ATHERTON). 


MY CHIEF AND I; or, SIX 


MONTHS IN NATAL AFTER THE 
LANGALIBALELE OUTBREAK. 
With Portrait of Colonel Durnford, and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 145. 


YOUNGE (C. D.). 


PARALLEL LIVES OF 


ANCIENT anp MODERN HEROES. 
New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


c 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS. 


Published for the Committee of Council on Education. 


INDIA—THE INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS OF. By Georce C. M. Birp- 
woop, C.S.I. With Map and 174 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 14s. 


DYCE AND FORSTER COL- 
LECTIONS—HANDBOOK TO THE. 
By W. MAskELt. With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. , 


SPAIN—THE INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS IN. By Juan F. Rrano.  Illus- 
trated. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 


GLASS. By ALEXANDER 


NessBiTT. IIlustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. 


GOLD anp SILVER SMITHS’ 


WORK. By JouHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TAPESTRY. By ALFRED CHAM- 


PEAUX. With Woodcuts. as. 6d, 


BRONZES. By C. Drury E. 


Fortnum, F.S.A. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT 


WATER. By A. H. Cuurcn, M.A., 
Oxon. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
sewed, 6d. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their 


Preparation, Commercial Uses and Value. 
By T. L. Simmonps. With numerous 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FOOD: A Short Account of 


the Sources, Constituents, and Uses of 
Food ; intended chiefly as a Guide to the 
Food Collection in the Bethnal Green 
Museum. By A. H. Cuurcn, M.A., Oxon. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 


SCIENCE CONFERENCES. 


Delivered at the South Kensington 
Museum. Crown 8vo, 2 yols., 6s. each. 
Voit. I.—Physics and Mechanics. 
Voi. II.—Chemistry, Biology, Physical 
Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Meteorology. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. 


By ANDREW Murray, F.L.S., APTERA. 
ith numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK TO THE 
SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION OF 


Rieica inal APPARATUS, Large 
crown 8vo, 35. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS: His- 


torical Sketches. With 242 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 


TEXTILE FABRICS. By the 


‘Very Rev. Daniet Rocx, D.D. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 


2s. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL. By WiLtiAmM MASKELL. 
Aas Bee Woodcuts. Large crown 

vo, 2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


FURNITURE AND WOODWORK. 
By JoHN HuNCERFORD POLLEN. With 
ee Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


JAPANESE POTTERY. Being 


a Native Report. Edited by A. W. 
Franks. Numerous Illustrations aud 
Marks. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MAIOLICA. By C. Drury 


E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


By Cart ENGEL. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF DESIGN, com- 


pied from the Writings and Addresses of 
ICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. By GILBERT 
R. REDGRAVE. Wi 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PERSIAN ART. By Major R. 


Murpock SMITH, R.E. Second Edition, 
with additional Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, 2s. 


FREE EVENING LECTURES 


Delivered in connection with the Special 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 
1876, Large crown 8vo, 8s. 


Woodcuts. Large 


—_ 
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CARLYLE’S (THOMAS) WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


34 vols., Demy 8v0, £15. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. The 
Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrickh. 
With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. A History. 3 vols., each gs. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK 


SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 
OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement 
of 1872, Portrait and Plates, gs. 


CRITICAL AND MISCEL- 


LANEOUS ESSAYS. With a Portrait. 
6 vols., each gs. 


ON HEROES, HERO WOR- 
SHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN 
HISTORY. 7s. 6d. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 95. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 
Portraits. 5 vols., each gs. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


gs. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


With Portrait. gs. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE SECOND. 10 vols., each gs. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE GERMAN, 3 vols. each gs. 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


23 vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, £7 55. 


THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. A History. 2 vols., 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eluci- 
dations, &c. 3 vols., 18s. 


LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING. 1 vol., 6s. 


CRITICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., 41 4s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES ON HEROES. 1vol., 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


1 vol., 6s. 


CHARTISM anp PAST AND 
PRESENT. 1 vol., 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE GERMAN OF _ MUSUS, 
TIECK, AND RICHTER. 1 vol., 6s. 


WILHELM MEISTER, by 


Goethe. A Translation. 2 vols., r2s. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE SECOND, called Frederick the 
Great. 7 vols., £2 9s. 


14 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS—Continued. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


37 vols., small Crown 8vo, cloth; or in sets of 37 vols. in 18, cloth gilt, £3 14s.; 
Separate volumes, 25. each. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


3 vols. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. 


ON HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


CRITICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


1o vols. 


WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MUSUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 


2 vols. 


EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 
WAY, ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS 
OF KNOX, and GENERAL INDEX, 


DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS. 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 
Printed from the original Stereos, with the Plates, in Demy 8vo. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
eo With 14 Hlustrations by S. L. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With 
40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 
40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 


40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 
Illustrations by Phiz. 


LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 


Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.” 


THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by George 
Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale of 
the Riots of Eighty. With 78 Ilustrations 

: by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: con- 
taining The Christmas Carol; ‘The Cricket 
on the Hearth; The Chimes; The Battle 
of Life; The Haunted House. With all 
the original Illustrations. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE 
OF TWO CITIES. Inx volume. 


OLIVER TWIST. Separately. 
Ae 24 Illustrations by George Cruik- 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
pear are With 16 Illustrations by 


'* The remainder of Dickens’s Works were not originally printed in demy 8vo. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


With all the Original Illustrations, in 30 vols., Demy 8vo, cloth, £15; separate 
volumes, 10S. each, 


This is printed on finer paper and in larger type than any previous edition, from type cast 
especially for it, and the size admits of the introduction of all the original Illustrations. 


SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” With 


40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


2vols. With 42 Illustrations by Phiz. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
2vols. With 4o Illustrations by Phiz, 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and 
REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With 
Woodcuts by Cattermole and others. 


BARNABY RUDGE and 
HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Wood- 
cuts by Cattermole and others. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


AMERI CAN NOTES and 


PICTURES FROM ITALY. With — 


8 Woodcuts. 


- DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 


With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


2vols. With 4o Illustrations by Phiz. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 
With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


2 vols. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 


UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 


LER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


2vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 
17 Illustrations by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
Maclise, R.A., &c. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES (from 
‘* Household Words ” and ‘‘ All the Year 
Round.”) With 14 Woodcuts. 


EDWIN DROOD and OTHER 
STORIES. With 12 Illustrations by 
S. L, Fildes. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. By JoHNForstsEr. Uniform 
with this Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 
8s. each. 


2 vols. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


30 vols., Post vo, £12; separate vols., 8s. each, 


The list of ,volumes and plates is the same as in the preceding edition (Illustrated Library 
Edition), but the volumes are of less size and smaller type. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


To suit this Edition. x vol., Post 8vo., ros. 6d. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 


Now complete in 30 vols., Post 8v0, £5 55.5 separate vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


The list of volumes is the same as in the “ Illustrated Library Edition,” and each contains 
16 of the best Woodcuts, from the ‘‘ Household Edition,” printed on plate paper. 


THE POCKET EDITION. 
go vols., smal] Feap, cloth, sold in sets only, £2 55. 
Very small volumes, and very clear type. 





MR. DICKENS’S READINGS. 


cap. Svo, sewed. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. ss. STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. xs. 
¢ POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. ss. THE-HOLLY-TREE INN, and M RS 
CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY. 1s. GAMP, 1s. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. With | SKETCHES OF YOUNG 


the Original Coloured Plates; being a COUPLES and YOUNG GENTLE- 

reprint of the Original Edition. ‘Small 8vo, MEN, by Boz; and of YOUNG 

red cloth, gilt edges, 5s. LADIES, {= Quiz. With Illustrations 
by Phiz, Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued, 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


Now complete, with Life by JOHN FORSTER ; 22 vols., Crown gto, cloth, £3 14s. 6d.; 


ditto in paper wrapper, £2 155. 


Volumes 4s. in Cloth; 3s. in paper wrapper. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 


Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


With 59 Illustrations by F. Barnard, 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


With 39 Illustrations by C. Green. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES from 
‘** Household Words,” with 23 Illustrations, 
by E. G. Dalziel. 


EDWIN DROOD and OTHER 
STORIES. With 30 Illustrations by 
L. Fildes, E. G. Dalziel, and F, Barnard. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 


61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


DOMBEY AND SON. With 


62 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


LITTLE DORRIT. With 58 
Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
With 58 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
59 Illustrations by F. Barnard, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
With 57 Illustrations by Phiz. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 
46 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


With 


Volumes 2s. 6d. in cloth; zs, od. in paper 
wrapper, “ 


AMERICAN NOTES $$ and 
PICTURES FROM ITALY. With 18 
Illustrations by A. B. Frost and Gordon 
Thomson. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 


28 Illustrations by F. Barnard, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
With 30 Illustrations by J. A. Fraser. 


SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With 
34 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 
Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 


TALE OF TWO CITIES, With 


25 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL 
Ce ator ta With 26 Illustrations by 


CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. With zs Illustrations by J. M.L. 


Ralston. 
2s. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper wrapper. 


HARD TIMES. With 20 Illus- 
trations by H. French, 


4s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. paper wrapper. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 


DICKENS. By J. Forster, With 40 
Illustrations, 


Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL trust that by this Edition they will be enabled 
to place the works of the most popular British Author of the present day in 


the hands of all English readers, 
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DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued. 
THE *CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
21 vols., Crown 8vo., £3 9s. 6d. With Illustrations. . 


Vols. at 3s. 6d. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. § | BARNABY RUDGE. 
DOMBEY AND SON. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
| A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. ee O 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. EDWIN DROOD and OTHER 
STORIES. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 
CHRISTMAS ST 
LITTLE DORRIT, ‘© Household aan on from 
Vols. at 3s. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. HARD TIMES and PIC- 
TURES FROM ITALY. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. UNCOMMERCIAL TRA- 
AMERICAN NOTES $$ and VELLER 
REPRINTED PIECES. LIFE OF CHARLES 
OLIVER TWIST. mere ei Uniform with this a 


LEVER’S (CHARLES) WORKS. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITION WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
Fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY. THE DALTONS. 
TOM BURKE. ROLAND CASHEL. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. DAVENPORT DUNN, 
MARTINS OF CROMARTIN. DODD FAMILY. 

Fancy boards, 2s. 
THE O’DONOGHUE. LORD KILGOBBIN. 
FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. . LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 
HARRY LORREQUER. RENT IN THE CLOUD and 


ONE OF THEM. 


A DAY’S RIDE. ST. PATRICK’S EVE. 


JACK HINTON. CON CREGAN. 
BARRINGTON. ARTHUR O’LEARY. 
TONY BUTLER. THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


SIR BROOKE FOSBROOKE. 


BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S SIR JASPER CAREW. 
FOLLY, 


NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS. 
Also in sets, 28 vols., cloth, for £4 4s. 
LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Firz-Patrick. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 
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TROLLOPE’S (ANTHONY) WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, 
PHINEAS FINN. 
ORLEY FARM. 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. 
RALPH THE HEIR. 

THE BERTRAMS. 

KELLYS AND O’KELLYS,. 


McDERMOT OF BALLYCLORAN. 


CASTLE RICHMOND. 
BELTON ESTATE. 
MISS MACKENZIE. 
LADY ANNA. 


Boards, 2s. 6d. 


PHINEAS REDUX. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 


EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


HARRY HOTSPUR. 
RACHEL RAY. 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


MARY GRESLEY. 
LOTTA SCHMIDT. 
LA VENDEE. 
DOCTOR THORNE. 
IS HE POPENJOY? 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. each, or 2s. 6d. in cloth. 


UNCLE JOHN. 
THE WHITE ROSE. 
CERISE. 


BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 


**BONES AND I.” 

*“*M., OR N.” 
CONTRABAND. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
SARCHEDON. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 


SATANELLA. 

THE TRUE CROSS. 
KATERFELTO. 

SISTER LOUISE. 

ROSINE. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
TILBURY NOGO. 

ROY’S WIFE, 
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LIBRARY 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


The volumes in actual course of execution, or contemplated, will embrace such 


subjects as : 


Now ready. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
HOVELACQUE, 55S. 


By A. 


BIOLOGY. By Dr. C. LETouRNEAU. 6s. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Paut 


TOPINARD. 7s. 6d. 


ZESTHETICS. By EvuGene VEron. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. By AnprE LEFEVRE. 
7s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY. By Dr. C. LeTourNnEav. 


in the press. 


In course of preparation. 
COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 
ASTRONOMY. 

PREHISTORIC ARCHAOLOGY. 
ETHNOGRAPHY. 


GEOLOGY. 
HYGIENE. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
CHEMISTRY. 
EDUCATION. 
GENERAL ANATOMY 
ZOOLOGY. 

BOTANY. 
METEOROLOGY. 


HISTORY. 
FINANCE. 


MECHANICS. 
STATISTICS, &c. &c. 


All the volumes, while complete and so far independent in themselves, will be 
of uniform appearance, slightly varying, according to the nature of the subject, 
in bulk and in price. 


When finished they will form a Complete Collection of Standard Works of 
Reference on all the physical and mental sciences, thus fully justifying the general 
title chosen for the series—‘‘ LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE.” 
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List of Books, Drawing Examples, Diagrams, Models, 
Instruments, &c. 


INCLUDING 


THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 


BARTLEY (G. C. T) 


CATALOGUE OF MODERN 
WORKS ON SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY. Post 8vo, sewed, 15. 


BENSON (W.) 


PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Small 4to, 


MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE 


OF COLOUR. Coloured Frontispiece 
and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY (THOMAS), of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRI- 

CAL DRAWING. In Two Parts, with 

60 Plates. Oblong folio, half-bound, each 
Part 16s. 

Selections (from the above) of 20 Plates, 

for the use of the Royal Military Academy, 

Woolwich. Oblong tolio, half-bound, 16s. 


BURCHETT. 
LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 


With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DEFINITIONS OF GEOME 
TRY. Third Edition. 24mo, sewed, sd. 


CARROLL (fOHN). 


‘FREEHAND DRAWING- 
X LESSONS FOR ‘THE BLACK 
BOARD. 6s. 
CUBLEY (W. #.). 


“A SYSTEM OF ELEMEN- 
g TARY DRAWING. With Illustrations 
and Examples. Imperial 4to, sewed 8s. 


DAVISON (ELLIS A.). 


DRAWING FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MODEL DRAWING. 


cloth, 3s. 


THE AMATEUR HOUSE 
CARPENTER: A Guide in Building, 
Making, and Repairing. With numerous 
Illustrations, drawn on Wood by the 
Author, 


DELAMOTTE (P. #.) 


PROGRESSIVE DRAWING- 
eg FOR BEGINNERS.  12mo, 
3s. 6d. 


DICKSEE (¥. RB.) 
SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DYCE. 


DRAWING-BOOK OF THE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN: ELEMENTARY OUTLINES 
OF ORNAMENT. 50 Plates. Small 
folio, sewed, ss. ; mounted, 18s. 


INTRODUCTION To DITTO. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 


FOSTER (VERE). 
DRAWING-BOOKS : 


(a) Forty-two Numbers, at 1d. each. 
(4) Forty-six Numbers, at 3d. each. The 
set 6 includes the subjects in a. 


DRAWING-CARDS : 

Freehand Drawing: First Grade, Sets I., 
I1., III., price rs. each; in cloth cases, 
1s. 6d. each. 

Second Grade, Set L., price 2s. 
case, 35. 


12mo, 


Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


; in cloth 
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HENSLOW (PROFESSOR). 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE 
EMPLOYED IN THE PRACTICAL 
LESSONS ON BOTANY. Prepared 
for South Kensington Museum. Post 8vo, 
sewed, 6d. 


YACOBSTHAL (E.). 


GRAMMATIK DER ORNA- 


MENTE, in 7 Parts, of 20 Plates each. 
Price, unmounted, 43 13s. 6d. ; mounted 
on cardboard, £11 4s. The Parts can be 
had separately. 


YEWITT. 


HANDBOOK OF PRACTI- 


age PERSPECTIVE. _18mo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. 


KENNEDY (FOHN). 


FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY. 12mo, 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING- 
BOOK. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LINDLEY (FOHN). 


SYMMETRY OF VEGETA- 
TION: Principles to be observed in the 
delineation of Plants. 12mo, sewed, 1s. 


MARSHALL. 
HUMAN BODY. Text and 


Plates reduced from the large Diagrams. 
2 vols., cloth, 41 1s. 


NEWTON (£. TULLEY), F.G.S. 


THE TYPICAL PARTS IN 


THE SKELETONS OF A CAT, DUCK, 
AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with 
Comparative Descriptions arranged in a 
Tabular Form. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


OLIVER (PROFESSOR). 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 109 Plates. 
yaa 8vo, cloth. Plain, 16s.; coloured, 

1 6s. 


PUCKETT (Rk. CAMPBELL). 


SCIOGRAPHY, OR RADIAL 


PROJECTION OF SHADOWS. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


REDGRAVE. 
MANUAL AND CATECHISM 


ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. 24mo, 
sewed, gd. 


ROBSON (GEORGE). 


ELEMENTARY BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. Oblong fol., sewed, 
WALLIS (GEORGE). 


DRAWING- BOOK. Oblong, 


sewed, 3s. 6d. ; mounted, 8s. 


IWORNUM (R. N.). 


THE CHARACTERISTICS 


OF STYLES: An Introduction to the 
Study of the History of Ornamental Art. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INTRO- 
DUCING ELEMEN'TARY DRAWING 
IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORK. 
MEN. Published at the Request of the 
Society of Arts. Small 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DRAWING FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. Containing 150 , Copies. 
16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
OF SOUTH KENSINGTON MU.- 
SEUM: CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
OF. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING 
COPY-BOOKS, for the use of Children 


from four years old and upwards, in 
Schools and Families. Compiled by a 
Student certificated by the Science and 
Art Department as an eacher. 
Seven Books in 4to, sewed: 


Book I. Letters, 8d. 

. Ditto, 8d. 

Geometrical and Ornamental 
Forms, &d. 

Objects, 8d. 

Leaves, 8d. 

Birds, Animals, &c., 8d. 

. Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, 


*,* Orin Sets of Seven Books, 4s. 6d. 


ENGINEER anpb MACHINIST 
DRAWING-BOOK, 16 Parts, 7x Plates. 
Folio, £1 12s. ; mounted, 43 4s. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORA- 
TIVE ART. Folio, sewed, rs. 


DIAGRAM oF THE COLOURS 
OF THE SPECTRUM, with Explanatory 
Letterpress, on roller, 10s. 6d. 


— gE i eS ats, 


COPIES 
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FOR OUTLINE 
DRAWING: 

DYCE’S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES 
OF ORNAMENT, 50 Selected Plates, 
mounted back and front, 18s.; un- 
mounted, sewed, 5s. 


WEITBRICHT’S OUTLINES OF 
ORNAMENT, reproduced by Herman, 
12 Plates, mounted back and front, 
8s. 6d.; unmounted, 2s. 


MORGHEN’S OUTLINES OF THE 
HUMAN FIGURE, reproduced by 
Herman, 20 Plates, mounted back and 
front, 158.; unmounted, 3s. 4d. 


ONE SET OF FOUR PLATES, Out- 
lines of Tarsia, from Gruner, mounted, 
3s. 6d.; unmounted, 7d. 


ALBERTOLLI’S FOLIAGE, one set 
of Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d. ; un- 
mounted, 5d. 


OUTLINE OF TRAJAN FRIEZE, 


mounted, 1s. 


WALLIS’S DRAWING-BOOK, 
mounted, 8s.; unmounted, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF 
FLOWERS, Eight Sheets, mounted, 
3s. 6d.; unmounted, 8d. 


COPIES FOR SHADED 


DRAWING: 


COURSE OF DESIGN. Py Cu. BARGuUE 
(French), 20 Selected Sheets, 11 at 2s., 
and gat 3s. each. £2 gs. 


PART OF A PILASTER FROM THE 
ALTAR OF ST. BIAGIO AT PISA, 
mounted, 2s. 


MOULDING OF SCULPTURED 
FOLIAGE, decorated, mounted, 1s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. By 
J. B. Trivon. 1o Plates, £1 


MECHANICAL STUDIES. ByJ. B. 
TRIPON. 15S. per dozen. 


FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE 
ees unmounted, 5d.; mounted, 
1s. 3d. 


TWELVE HEADS after Holbein, selected 
from his drawings in Her Majesty’s Col- 
lection at Windsor. Reproduced in 
Autotype. Half-imperial, 36s. 


LESSONS IN SEPIA, os. per dozen, 


or 1s. each. 


SMALL SEPIA DRAWING COPIES, 
gs. per dozen, or 1s. each. 





COLOURED EXAMPLES: 
-A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, 


mounted, 1s. 6d.; unmounted, gd. 


TWO PLATES OF ELEMENTARY 
ae ee unmounted, 1s.; mounted, 
38. gd. 


CAMELLIA, mounted, 3s. od.; un- 
mounted, 2s. gd. . 


TORRENIA ASIATICA. 


Mounted, 
3S. 9d.; unmounted, 2s. gd. 


PYNE’S LANDSCAPES IN CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHY (6), each, seunteds 
7s. 6d.; or the set, 42 5s. 


COTMAN’S PENCIL LANDSCAPES 
(set of 9), mounted, 15s. 


COTMAN'’'S SEPIA DRAWINGS (set 
of 5), mounted, 41. 


ALLONGE’S LANDSCAPES IN 
aaa (6), at 4s. each, or the set, 
I 4S. 


BOUQUETS OF FLOWERS: 
40177 LARGE ROSES, &c., 4s. 6d. 


4018. ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 
38. 6d. 


4020. POPPIES, &c., 3s. 6d. 
4039.5 CHRYSANTHEMUM S, 4s. 6d. 
4040. LARGE CAMELLIAS, 4s. 6d. 


4°77- LILAC AND GERANIUM, 
3. 6d. 


80. CAMELLIA AND ROSE, 3s. 6d. 


4082. LARGE DAHLIAS, 4s. 6d. 
4083. ROSES AND LILIES, 4s. 6d. 


4090. saree AND SWEET PEAS, 
3s. 6d. 


4094. LARGE ROSES AND 
HEARTSEASE, 4s. 


4180. LARGE BOUQUET OF 
LILAC, 6s. 6d. 


4190. DAHLIAS AND FUCHSIAS, 
6s. 6d. 


* Models, &c., entered as sets, cannot be supplied singly. 
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SOLID MODELS, &c.: 


* 


*Box of Models, £1 4s. 


A Stand with a universal joint, to show the 
solid models, &c., £1 18s. 


*One wire quadrangle, with a circle and 
cross within it, and one straight wire. 
One solid cube. One skeleton wire cube. 
One sphere. One cone. One cylinder. 
One hexagonal prism. £2 2s. 


Skeleton cube in wood, 3s. 6d. 
18-inch skeleton cube in wood, 12s. 


*Three objects of for7z in Pottery: 
Indian Jar, 
Celadon Jar, } 18s. 6d. 
Bottle, 


*Five selected Vases in Majolica Ware, 
£2 IIs. 


*Three selected Vases in Earthenware, 18s. 
Imperial Deal Frames, glazed, without 
sunk rings, ros. each. 


*Davidson’s Smaller Solid Models, in Box, 
42, containing— 
2 Square Slabs. 
9g Oblong Blocks (steps). 
2 Cubes. 

Square Blocks. 
Setacon Prism, 
Cylinder. 

Cone. 

Jointed Cross. 
‘Triangular Prism. 
Pyramid, Equilateral. 
Pyramid, Isosceles. 
Square Block. 


Davidson’s Advanced Drawing Models, 
49-—The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the models :—An Obelisk—com- 

sed of 2 Octagonal Slabs, 26 and 20 
inches across, and each 3 inches high; 
r Cube, 12 inches edge; 1 Monolith 
(forming the body of the obelisk), 3 feet 
high; 1 Pyramid, 6 inches base; the 
complete object is thus nearly 5 feet 
high, A Market Cross—composed of 
3 Slabs, 24, 18, and r2 inches across, and 
each 3 inches high; 1 Upright, 3 feet 
high; 2 Cross Arms, united mortise 
and tenon joints; complete height, 3 
feet g inches. A Step-Ladder, 23 inches 
high. A Kitchen Table, 14% inches 
high. A Chair to correspond. A Four- 
legged Stool, with projecting top and 
cross rails, height 14 inches. A Tub, 
with handles and projecting hoops, and 
the divisions between the staves plainly 
marked. A strong Trestle, 18 inches 
high. A Hollow Cylinder, 9 inches in 
diameter, and 12 inches long, divided 


SOLID MODELS, &c.—Continued— 


lengthwise. A Hollow Sphere, 9 inches 
in diameter, divided into semi-spheres, 
one of which is again divided into quar- 
ters; the semi-sphere, when placed on 
the cylinder, gives the form and prin- 
ciples of shading a Dome, whilst one of 
the quarters placed on half the cylinder 
forms a Niche. 


*Davidson’s Apparatus for Teaching Prac- 
tical Geometry (22 models), £5. 


*Binn’s Models for illustrating the ele- 
mentary principles of orthographic pro- 
jection as applied to mechanical drawing, 
in box, £1 10s. 


Miller’s Class Drawing Models.—These 
Models are particularly adapted for 
teaching large classes; the stand is very 
strong, and the universal joint will hold 
the Models in any position. Wood 
Models: Square Prism, 12 inches side, 
18 inches high; Hexagonal Prism, 14 
inches side, 18 inches high: Cube, 14 
inches side; Cylinder, 13 inches dia- 
meter, 16 inches high; Hexagon Pyra- 
mid, 14 inches diameter, 22% inches 
side; Square Pyramid, 14 inches side, 
22% inches side; Cone, 13 inches dia- 
meter, 22% inches side ; Skeleton Cube, 
19 inches solid wood 1% inch square; 
Intersecting Circles, 19 inches solid wood 
2% by 1% inches. tre Models: Tri- 
angular Prism, 17 inches side, 22 inches 
high ; Square Prism, 14 inches side, 20 
inches high; Hexagonal Prism, 16 inches 
diameter, 21 inches high; Cylinder, 14 
inches diameter, 21 inches high; Hex- 
agon Pyramid, 18 inches diameter, 24 
inches high ; Square Pyramid, 17 inches 
side, 24 inches high; Cone, 17 inches 
side, 24 inches high; Skeleton Cube, 
rg inches side; Intersecting Circles, 19 
inches side ; Plain Circle, r9 inches side; 
Plain Square, 19 inches side ; Table, 27 
inches by 21% inches. Stand. The Set 
complete, £14 135. 


Vulcanite set square, ss. 
Large compasses with chalk-holder, 5s. 
*Slip, two set squares and TT square, ss. 


*Parkes’s case of instruments, containing 
6-inch compasses with pen and pencil 
leg, 5s. 

*Prize instrument case, with 6-inch com- 
passes, pen and pencil leg, 2 small com- 
passes, pen and scale, 18s. 

6-inch compasses with shifting pen and 
point, 4s. 6d. 


Small compass in case, 1s. 


* Models, &c., entered as sets, cannot be supplied singly. 
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LARGE DIAGRAMS. 





ASTRONOMICAL: 


TWELVE SHEETS. By Joun Drew, 
Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. Prepared for the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
Pa £2 8s.; on rollers and varnished, 

4 48. 


BOTANICAL: 


NINE SHEETS. Illustrating a Practical 
Method of Teaching Botany. By Pro- 
fessor HENsLow, F.L.S. £2; on rollers 
and varnished, £3 3s. 


Class—Dicotyledon : 
Division. Section. gr ae 
Thalamifloral 1 
Angiospermous Calycifloral.. 2&3 


Dia- 


Corollifioral.. 

Incomplete .. 

Gymnospermous .. ~ ae 
Sesto shy OROEOLV IESE : 

. uperior .. 7 

Petaloid .. Inferior .. 8 

Glumaceous - se 39 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRIN- 

CIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By 

Professor Outver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 70 

Imperial sheets, containing examples of 

dried Plants, representing the different 

Orders. £5 55. the set. 


Catalogue and Index, 1s. 


BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION: 

TEN SHEETS. By Wituram J. GLenny, 
Professor of Drawing, King’s College. 
In sets, #1 15. 

LAXTON’S EXAMPLES OF BUILD- 
ING CONSTRUCTION IN TWO 
DIVISIONS, containing 32 Imperial 
Plates, 20s. 

BUSBRIDGE’S DRAWINGS’ OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 11 
Sheets, 2s. 9d. Mounted, ss. 6d. 


nd 


GEOLOGICAL : 


DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. 
By H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
A heer, 4s.; On roller and varnished, 
7S e 


MECHANICAL: 


DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL 
POWERS, AND THEIR APPLICA- 
TIONS IN MACHINERY AND 
THE ARTS GENERALLY. By 
Dr. JoHN ANDERSON. 


8 Diagrams, highly coloured, on_ stout 
paper, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, 
> aia 41 per set; mounted on rollers, 

2. 


DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM.- 
ENGINE. By Professor GoopEvE and 
Professor SHELLEY. Stout paper, 40 
inches by 27 inches, highly coloured. 


Sets of 41 Diagrams (521% Sheets), £6 6s.3 
varnished and mounted on rollers, 
All 11S. 


MACHINE DETAILS. By Professor 
Unwin. 16 Coloured Diagrams. Sheets, 
42 2s.; mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, 43 14s. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF 
MACHINES, OF IRON AND 
WOOD (French). By STANISLAS 
es 60 Sheets, £3 5s.; 138. per 

ozen. 


BUSBRIDGE’S DRAWINGS’ OF 
MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 50 
Sheets, 11s. Mounted, ass. 


LESSONS IN MECHANICAL DRAW 
ING. By STANISLAS PETTIT. 1s. per 
dozen ; also larger Sheets, more advanced 
copies, 2s. per dozen. 


LESSONS IN ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING. By Sranisvas Pettit, 
xs. per dozen; also larger Sheets, more 
advanced copies, 2s. per dozen. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL : 


ELEVEN SHEETS. Iilustrating 
Human Physiology, Life size and 
Coloured from Nature. Prepared under 
the direction of JOHN MARSHALL, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c. Each Sheet, 
12s. 6d. On canvas and rollers, var- 
nished, £1 1s. - 


1% THE SKELETON AND LIGA- 
MENTS. 

2. THE MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND 
ANIMAL MECHANICS. 


3. THE VISCERA IN POSITION.— 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE 


LUNGS. 

4. THE ORGANS OF CIRCULA- 
TION. 

s. THE LYMPHATICS OR AB- 
SORBENTS. 


6 THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 


7. THE BRAIN AND NERVES.— 
THE ORGANS OF THE VOICE. 


8. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 
9. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL—Continued. 


10 THE MICROSCOPIC STRUC- 
TURE OF THE TEXTURES 
AND ORGANS. 


ir. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUC. 
TURE OF THE TEXTURES 
AND ORGANS. 


HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE. By 

yous MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C5. 
ach Sheet, 12s. 6d.; on canvas and 

rollers, varnished, 41 1s. Explanatory 
Key, 15s. 

. THE SKELETON, Front View. 

. THE MUSCLES, Front View. 

. THE SKELETON, Back View. 

. THE MUSCLES, Back View. 

. THE SKELETON, Side View. 

. THE MUSCLES, Side View. 


. THE FEMALE SKELETON, Frou 
View. 





ea wW DN 


NanW 


ZOOLOGICAL: 


TEN SHEETS. Imllustrating th 
Classification of Animals. By Roserz 
PATTERSON. $2; on canvas and roller, 
varnished, £3 ros. 


The same, reduced in size on Royal pape, 
in 9 Sheets, uncoloured, 12s. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


eee FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the 1st of 


every month (the issue on the 15th being suspended), and a Volume is 


completed every Six Months, 


The following are among the Contributors :— 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
MATHEW ARNOLD. 
PROFESSOR BAIN. 
PROFESSOR BEESLY. 

DR. BRIDGES. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. 
L. H. COURTNEY, M.P. 

G. H. DARWIN. 

F. W. FARRAR. 

PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
MRS. GARRET-ANDERSON. 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 
THOMAS HARE. 

F. HARRISON. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR JEVONS. 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 
RIGHT HON. R. LOWE, M.P, 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 


LORD LYTTON. 

SIR H. S. MAINE. 

DR. MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 
G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C., M.P. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

WALTER H. PATER. 

RT. HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

HON. E. L. STANLEY. 

SIR J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 

J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. - 

DR. VON SYBEL. 

J. A. SYMONDS. 

W. T. THORNTON. 

HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


THE EDITOR. 
&c. &c. &c. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published at 2s. 6d, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
COBDEN. By JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. [/n December. 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo. [7 November. , 


| 
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